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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy — Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY — NEW YORK 
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America and the Housing Problem 


America Needs More Small Houses. 
° Every State in the Union would like 
a few thousand. Every American 
| city, town and village is running 
short. 














It is to help supply this demand that we are publishing THE 
TOUCHSTONE BOOK OF HOMES. We believe that The 
Architect must solve the Servant Problem, and so we design our 
Touchstone Houses to make housework easy. At the same time 
we design them so that cultivated men and women of moderate 
incomes will enjoy life in them. We plan every house for one 
big living room, for an open fire, for cozy bedrooms, conveni- f 
ent bath and a “miracle kitchen,” that makes housework Yi 
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The Touchstone Architectural Department gives advice to ov THE 
° . rod TOUCHSTONE 
people using Touchstone House plans. The blue prints of a mary MAGAZINE 
Touchstone House plans are sent out ready to put into ro oy Editor ? 
° Py - Pg | West 47th Street 
the builders’ hands. ” New York City, N. Y. 


SEND FOUR DOLLARS (MONEY ff Enclosed please find 
ORDER OR CHECK) WITH YOUR money-order f ff No. 1 
NAME AND ADDRESS TODAY * check oroter No. 2 

* 1. House Plan Book...... $1.00 


- 
a 2. Twelve (12) issues of THE 
SPECIAL OFFER * TOUCHSTONE and a copy of the 
Ya ey eS eer $4.00 
TOUCHSTON ($4.00) * Add 50c for Canadian Postage. 


TOUCHSTONE BOOK OF HOMES ($1.00) é $1.20 for Foreign Postage. 
$5 00 
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ECORATIVE and 

Garden Sculpture by 
our Prominent American 
Sculptors is again arrest- 
ing the attention of our 
American Collectors, 
Architects and Decorators, 
Examples of the best in 
great variety are now on 
display. 
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“HIS MAJESTY, THE CRANE” 
| By Eucenie F. SHONNARD 





Correspondence is invited. Illustrated 
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Are You 
Planning To 
Build? 


Then get these 
three valuable issues 


FREE 

















One of the hundreds of photographs of 
private residences—many of them full page 
size—shown annually in The Architectural 
Record. 


HE February and March issues of The Architectural Record—authori- 

tative and professional—each containing 100 or more photographs of 
recent successful buildings—in addition to a copy of our last Annual 
October Country House Number—will be included free if you subscribe 
now to commence with April, 1920. You will thus obtain 15 attractive 
and helpful numbers for $3.00 — the regular yearly price. 





The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the work of 
leading architects throughout the country. It is read by more architects than any 
other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find it helpful 
while they are planning to build. From it you are sure to obtain valuable suggestions 
regarding attractive exteriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate furnishings. 
Each year one number—the October issue—is devoted exclusively to country and 
suburban homes. 


In every issue some houses of architectural merit are shown. In the advertising 
section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well as furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


Read The Architectural Record and see what afchitects are doing and reading. It will 
save much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


Accept these three numbers FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40th St., New York City T 4-20 


Send free your 1919 October Country House Number and your issues for February 
and March, 1920, and enter subscription for a full year beginning April, 1920, for which find 
$3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 


STUDIO RESIDENCE OF MR. 
AND MRS. C. E. CHAMBERS AT 
FIELDSTON, NEW YORK CITY, 
JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT. 
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‘‘A HOUSE RICH IN ALL TREASURES:”’ BY 

ELOISE aianacenaete 


HOUSE, rich in all treasures, we render obeisance to 
thee. We render obeisance to the builder of the 
house. We give reverence to the lord of the house.” 
Thus did the singer of an old Vedic hymn honor the 
builder and master of ahome. With stately measure 
he sang the praises of man’s workmanship, reverently, 
as when composing a psalm to the “sun that warms 

and gives light to the earth, the snowy mountain height and the dark 

forests upon its brow.” He declared the home a “receptacle for Soma 

(happiness) and a house for Agni (sacred fire on the hearth) ,” that it 

stands upon the earth like an elephant, “firm of foot,” and “art beauti- 

ful within and without.” 
In those early: days the building of a home was a sacred rite. 

The gods were called upon to look with favor upon man’s work, to 

- guide the builder’s vision and direct the hand of the workmen as they 
fashioned the beams and set the roof upon them. Therefore they did 
not dare court the disfavor of the heavenly powers by carelessness of 
work and virtually took a vow to make their work “beautiful and 
strong.” ‘We cannot but wonder what effect such a devout, con- 
scientious frame of mind would have on the homes of today if owner, 
architect and builder approached their task with equal earnestness, if 
they felt it were a crime to build an unbeautiful, shoddy thing. Occa- 

} sionally we do see a house that shows it has been built by men who had 

a just sense of the responsibility of creating that most wonderful of 
all earthly possessions—a home, and it always stands out with startling 

loveliness. Man has so ordered his life, so surrounded himself with a 

complicated existence, that he has neither time nor skill enough to 

build his own haven as men did when the world was young. He must 

| call in the aid of experienced architects to help him. Even a crafts- 

man has difficulties in expressing his own dream. How much more 

difficult, therefore, is it for a man to get someone alse to embody his 
dream! 

Yet this has recently been done in a —_ noteworthy manner, in 

that favored part of the world, Fieldston, which though it is a forest 
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“A HOUSE RICH IN TREASURES” 


upon the bank of the Hudson River, it is within the limits of a great 
metropolis—New York City. People living in Fieldston have seem- 
ingly accomplished the impossible for they possess a country home in 
a city, are awakened by the call of bobolinks and robins, the shade of 
ancient trees dapple their doorways, yet they have every comfort and 
advantage only a city can give. Think of having the white stars of 
the dogwood announce the coming of spring in a door yard but a few 
minutes away from the mercantile center of the world! With trilliums 
and violets blooming beside the path that leads to the subway and 
with wild roses and bitter sweet looking into city windows! 

This house carries out the dream of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Chambers. Mr. Chambers had a vision of a great studio with tile 
floors, vaulted roof, great fireplace, carved balcony, lighted with huge 
north windows. In his dream he saw a large hall with stairway wind- 
ing past high windows, from the upper part of which he could look 
down into the inviting door of his studio. Mrs. Chambers dreamed of 
a workshop high under the rafters of her home—a quiet place where 
she could work in seclusion and yet be in close touch with her home. 
These two artists called in the aid of Julius Gregory, architect, who 
helped them bring their ideas into being. And is this not the ideal 
function of the architect, to intrepret the owner’s’ ideal and to help 
him build a home that represents his personal needs and manifests his 
individual taste? 

The problem hinged on the two studios. The rest of the house 
must be built around and between these two necessities. The lot was 
on a side hill with outcropping boulders of a rich warm tone and the 
house must be fitted into the hill as firmly and naturally as a native 
ledge of rocks. Doors opened onto terraces of different levels and on 
different sides of the house. On one level a garage, on another a dry- 
ing yard. ‘The foundation, of stones removed to make way for the 
basement, looks like a natural part of the ledge and from them the 
walls of the house, of the same rock-warm tone of cement, rise in an 
irregular way, no sharp demarkation appearing between wall and 
foundation. 


S one climbs the hill toward this house, the first impression is one 
A of harmonious color and interesting blend of materials. The 
walls coming down over the foundation rocks, the warm red of 
the line of brick used for window sills, the chimney cutting into the 
shingled roof, the green wooden shutter of the topmost window and the 
warm yellow colors of the chimney cots, all combine to make a picture 
as charming in color as in line. It is in truth “firmly fixed on the 
ground, beautiful within and without.” 
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by John Wallace Gillies 


OF BOULDER-BROWN STUCCO IS THIS STUDIO HOM! 
WITH ROOF LIKE A CARPET OF AUTUMN LEAVES IN 
TONE. IN THE GABLE IS A GREEN-SHUTTERED WIN 
DOW AND THE SILLS OF THE OTHER WINDOWS ARE 
OF DULL RED BRICK SO THAT THE WHOLE HOUSE 
IS EXCEPTIONALLY RICH AND BEAUTIFUL IN COLOR 





TO RE 





ENTRANCE DOOR TO THE C. E. CHAMBERS STUDIO 
HOME IN FIELDSTON WITH ITS BEAUTIFULLY FIN- 
ISHED WALLS AND FLAG-STONE PATHS. THOUGH THIS 
DOOR IS SHADED BY ANCIENT OAK TREES IT 1S NEVER- 
THE-LESS WITHIN THE LIMITS OF NEW YORK CITY. 











BACK OF THE STUDIO IS A BIT OF HALF TIMBER CON. 
STRUCTION WHICH ADDS DISTINCTION AS WELL 
AS UNUSUALLY RICH COLORING. THE RED BRICK 
OF THE WINDOW SILLS AND THE WARM COLORS 
OF THE ROOF ENHANCE THE GENERAL CHARM. 











DINING ROOM IN THE C. E. CHAMBERS’ RESIDENCE SHOW 
ING THE HEATHER BROWN TILED FLOOR AND HAND HEWN 


RAFTERS. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


HAND-WROUGHT LIGHTING FIXTURES WERE INSTALLED. 
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“A HOUSE RICH IN TREASURES” 


The roof in color is like a carpet of leaves spread over a forest 
floor in the autumn—browns, russets, reds, ambers and bronze, with 
here and there a leaf of green, all rounded softly into sidewalls and 
over gables, like windrows formed by the wind. Five different shades 
of bronze and green were used to stain the shingles, which, as may be 
seen from one of the photographs, were laid with unequal exposures 
so that the soft flowing wave of a thatched roof has been gained. 

There is a great deal said and written about “honest architecture.” 
This house bears eloquent testimony to the satisfying and beautiful 
result of building truly. There are no false beams, rafters are of solid 
oak and actually hold up something. They are adzed by workmen 
who were not hurried in their task, but who were bidden to turn out a 
perfect piece of work, to treat the wood as reverently as good staunch 
oak deserved. Some of the ironwork of windows and doors, lighting 
fixtures and, above all, the stairway, was beaten upon a neighboring 
forge by Mr. Gregory and Mr. Chambers while the blacksmith saw to 
it that the fires were kept burning! Thus there is distinction and 
originality in all the hardware of the house. The photographs we are 
showing were taken before the house was finished so the light seen 
over the dining room table is but a temporary makeshift and the side- 
lights on the walls have not yet been installed. 

Part of the joy of building their home, the owners felt, lay in 
proceeding slowly, selecting the furniture and objects for its adorn- 
ment as they found something beautiful. They did not wish to hurry 
down to some show-room and inconsiderately order all sorts of imita- 
tion chests, refectory tables and chairs, but decided to have only things 
in their house that they felt were beautiful and knew were good. 


S one enters the front door the first sense is of a mellow light over 
A walls and furniture generally found only in old manor houses 
of England. As one rests in the rooms part of the reason for 

the warm and satisfying glow of color is discovered to lie in the treat- 
ment of the walls and in the fact that all woodwork has been saved 
from the ignominy of paint. The walls are roughly finished, the 
trowel leaving a texture which was later modified by a wax finish 
given after it was tinted. This same treatment was applied to ceiling 
as well as walls, so that the entire room is as soft and lustrous as the 
inside of a pearl shell. At the windows of living room and dining 
room hang curtains of roughly woven Japanese silk through which 
the sun shines softly. The mantels of the fireplace are copies of old 
models, chosen for their appropriateness and fitness to the rooms. 
The floors of the main hall and living room are of oak pinned to the 
beams with wooden pegs, oiled and waxed and polished until they 

(Continued on page 71) 
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REBEL-HEARTED: BY A. K. FOSTER 


—— ICTORIA used to come to the settlement Saturday 
“ nights. I noticed her first in the sewing class, 
hunched up over the soiled holland apron she was 
digging fiercely with her needle. “Gracious”, had 
said Miss Mack, disturbed at my seeing disorder in 
the prim rows of earnest little girls. “Gracious, Vic- 
toria, why can’t you sew like Hedwig, as if you 
liked it!” “It is too ugly,” said Victoria, lifting her flat, pale face, and 
staring at me intently with frowning blue eyes. 


“She is always like that,” Miss Mack had explained to me. “The 
ugliest things and the most useful she works herself all up about, and 
does most wretched sewing on them,—but just give her a bit of light- 
colored muslin, or the flowered denim we used for the bags, for in- 
stance,—well, you should just see Victoria’s stitches then!” 


I felt a great sympathy for Victoria. After that I used to look 
for her when, Saturday nights, she would pass my desk, stopping 
usually at the railing to gaze at me with her solemn eyes until I would 
look up and smile. She made no particular impression on me—I 
sensed her merely as part of one big problem. But consciously or not, 
from the very first I must have known that Victoria was the strange 
square in the pattern that dominates the whole. Once I called Miss 
Mack for an explanation about the extra amount of material billed 
for the sewing class. 


“It’s Victoria!’ Miss Mack was flushed and apologetic. “She 
simply ruined her apron, wilfully, I do believe, for she was sullen and 
not at all distressed when I scolded her. ‘It’s so damn ugly,’ she said. 
‘It’s so damn ugly.” What am I to do now with a child like that?” 

I sympathized with Miss Mack’s embarrassment in her struggle 
to be honest and exact. And, without quite knowing why, I paid for 
the extra cloth myself and assured Miss Mack that I should see what 
could be done about Victoria. We never debarred anyone from the 
settlement who had not been given every chance. Despite my careful 
memorandum it was some time after this that I remembered my prom- 
ise. Victoria herself came in to see me early one Saturday evening. 
I watched her out of the corner of my eye as I signed some letters on 
my desk. She was leaning back in the one easy chair in the office, her 
thin legs dangling some distance from the floor, her large red hands 
following the curve of the leather arms of the chair. In her short plaid 
dress and stubby boots she looked about ten. 


“How old are you, Victoria?” I asked, swinging around. 


“Going on fourteen,” she announced, her dull eyes looking up a 
little fearfully. “But I ain’t for the factory!” 
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REBEL-HEARTED 


“T’m not thinking about the factory,” I reassured her. “Suppose 
you tell me why you wanted to see me,” thinking to draw her out. 

“My ma she no speak English,” she replied quickly, “and Sophie 
Kroll they sent her ma a lady what learns her English. Can’t a lady 
come by our house too?” 

I was interested in Victoria’s ambition, and promised to see about 
an English teacher for Mrs. Dryja immediately. Then I inquired 
about the failure in the sewing class. 

Victoria was incoherent and a little tearful. She repeated the 
declaration as reported by Miss Mack. “But, Victoria,” I suggested 
feebly, “there’s no sense in hating things when they’re useful, you 
know. How silly it would be if there were only beautiful things in the 
world!” 

“Things that are pretty I like,” she repeated, over and over. But 
at last I got her to promise to do her work more conscientiously in 
Miss Mack’s class. When she had gone I looked up her record card 
in the file. 


RS. DRYJA was a widow with five children, Victoria the eld- 
M est, and was supported by a pension from the Charities. She 
was Polish, and her husband had died in an accident at the 
Yards three years ago. I secured a volunteer from the University to 
attempt the “learning” English to Mrs. Dryja. I asked the young 
woman, Miss Lovelace, to report to me on the case from time to time. 
Then, feeling righteously that I had dispatched the problem with 
efficiency I turned to more pressing tasks,—and forgot Victoria. 

I think it was some months after this that I noticed her again, 
this time at a concert that people from the University were giving in 
our little assembly hall. Victoria was sitting in the front row, leaning 
forward, her vivid mouth open, her pale face alight. When a slim girl 
in yellow played “Humoresque” with some feeling on the violin, Vic- 
toria wriggled ecstatically on the chair and hugged her hat against 
her thin chest. Some one sang an Italian folk song exquisitely. Vic- 
toria was the only one who did not join, after the singing, in the tre- 
mendous handclapping. I realized then that I had known all along 
that Victoria had a soul. I was regretful when, after the concert, I 
lost sight of her in the crowd, and determined that I should send for 
and talk to her a bit, just as soon as I had finished my report for the 
trustees the next Saturday night. And, of course, on Saturday I was 
too busy even to remember her. 

The next week Miss Lovelace reported. I felt, looking at her 

aceful trimness, her charming face under a fur hat, that Victoria 
would find plenty to admire here. Miss Lovelace was liking her job 
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REBEL-HEARTED 


apparently, and feeling satisfyingly philanthropic and useful. Her 
pupil was doing nicely—it was “really remarkable how apt these for- 
eigners are.” I asked about the Dryja home. “It’s above a saloon,” 
Miss Lovelace explained, with a seriousness indicative of a realization 
that this was real social service. “And there are two rooms, very clean, 
and neat, and very bare. It looks so funny to see the lot of pictures 
they have on the walls, all wreathed with paper roses.” 

“That’s Victoria,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Lovelace quickly. ‘“That’s Victoria. And 
Victoria is no end of a problem. Really, you can’t imagine—Why, 
whenever I go there, she plays truant from school, and sits during the 
lesson, staring at me, with never a word. And then she walks to the 
car with me, and holds my purse, and pats my muff, and always ends 
with: ‘You won’t forget to come by our house next week, will you?’ 
I don’t know quite what to do about Victoria.” 

“T think,” I said at last, “Victoria is an idealist. I wouldn’t let 
her bother you if I were you.” 

Miss Lovelace’s next report carried more of Victoria. She was 
starting into work at the factory the next week. I remembered, with 
a start, her fearful eyes on her first interview with me when she had 
said: “But I’m not for the factory.” 

“Was she glad about it?’ I ventured. 

“Oh,” said Miss Lovelace. “I have never seen anyone so upset 
in my life. She couldn’t even tell me herself. She just said, ‘Next 
week I go to work,’ and then I had to get the rest in bits from her 
mother. She had hoped evidently that when she got through grammar 
school she would be fit for a position any place but in the factory. She 
seemed to dread that tremendously—I suppose because it is such a 
prison. But, of course, it’s quite the best chance in the world for her— 
what else could she do! ‘The factory is near her home and she won't 
be out carfare or lunch money. . . .” 


COULD only agree. But I knew that the factory was not for 

I people with souls. And I feared for Victoria. . . . For months 
after this there was no Victoria at the settlement. Occasionally 
when I was not busy on Saturday nights I would miss her, sharply. 
But there was much more to be done, as it was, than I could manage, 
in the organizing and directing of our settlement; and in problems of 
the mass I lost sight of—it was not my business to remember—the in- 
dividual problem of little Victoria Dryja. And yet she must have 
lived somehow in my inner consciousness during those months, because 
I remember I was not surprised, I was even expecting it, when late 
one afternoon a woman with a shawl over her head came to the office. 
She had a very flat, pale face, a loose, colorless mouth, and eyes that 
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REBEL-HEARTED 


seemed never to have held anything but that dull, tired, shining in 
them. And I knew she was Victoria’s mother. 

“Is it about Victoria?” I said, drawing forward a chair for her, 
and knowing very well that it was about Victoria. 

“Yah, Victoria.” 

“Where is she?” 

“T not know.” 

“Has she left the factory? Doesn’t she come home any more?” 

“T not know.” 

It was not because time was being wasted—I felt just then that 
time mattered horribly little to me—but because I knew I should never 
penetrate this stolidity, that I sent for Marie to act as interpreter. 

“Her girl has not come home for two—three weeks,” explained 
Marie smilingly after a great deal of fiery Polish. “And at the fac- 
tory they say her name not now on the books.” 

“Where does she think her girl has gone?” I asked. 

“She not know,” responded Marie. “And she used the money 
that Victoria used to bring her. She want the lady to help her.” 

I scribbled on a card for the investigator. “Tell her,” I said, 
“that we will do the best we can for her. And if there is any word of 
Victoria, have her make a report at once.” When they had gone I sat 
at my desk for many minutes, idle. I thought about Victoria, hunched 
up over her ugly sewing; I saw her as at the concert with her scarlet 
mouth open, living the music. And I wondered miserably if she had 
found Beauty, her ideal. 

Miss Mack, seething with rage, encountered me, I think it must 
have been months afterwards. 

“T have seen the hussy,” she announced, agitatedly, “trying on 
a seal wrap in the Imported Section. I saw her plainly as anything 
on my way through to the waists.” 

“Victoria?” 

“Yes, the bad, wicked girl. From the first I was afraid of what 
she'd come to.” 

“Is she wicked, Miss Mack?” came from me without my knowing 
it. I was glad that a crowd of University girls, enthusiastically in- 
competent, surrounded her and cut short the conversation. Back at 
my desk I began again my dictating and directing, with a kind of 
automatic steadiness. And all the time I was blaming myself with a 
terrific cruelty for what Victoria had “come to.” It was my fault, my 
fault, that she had had no other chance. . . . All the day I kept 
seeing with a hideous vividness the smug rows of girls in the class 
upstairs, with their soft faces and tidy hair, stitching contentedly— 
while with no guide Victoria, fierce-souled, pursued her ideal. 
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LITTLE PATHS IN MODERN GARDENS 


“Lord, give me a path with trees and birds.”—R. A. Martinez. 


HERE is something unmistakably friendly about a 
little path. It beckons away from dusty highways in 
so bewitching a manner that it is impossible for any 
one with love of beauty in his heart to avoid its invita- 
tion. As someone has charmingly said, “it seems to 
lead you by the hand,” to cooling brooks, through 

flowering meadows and into the quiet seclusion of the forest. 

Out in the wild mountain places far beyond highways or even 

a pack-trail, the scarce perceptible trail that winds like the meas- 

ures of a dance, skirting ledges, finding the easiest way down the 

precipice, escorting the traveler to the only possible ford of a 

torrential river, seems like a wise guide and one follows it trust- 

fully, knowing it will lead safely out of the unmarked wilderness. The 
traveler comes to feel that it has a most cheerful personality, as though 
it were a gracious host wishing to do full honor to a guest. 

A little garden path should have the same friendly, merry way 
of leading the visitor to a secluded retreat, showing him where the 
sun dial stands, marking the hours where the birds enjoy the cooling 
spray of a fountain and where the most wonderful blue delphiniums 
stand in a green covert. Some garden paths lead straight as an 
arrow’s flight to a pergola or seat. There is no mistaking their intent, 
and no surprises mark their path. But a little path should flutter just 
ahead, like a butterfly darting now here, now there, from one delight 
to another. Whenever a little path leads away from a more dignified 
walk or road it is always wise to follow, it for it is almost certain to 
have a charming surprise in store. 

Garden paths can be treated in many delightful ways, as the 
accompanying photographs show. Each garden must have its own 
way of dealing with the path. Sometimes nothing but a grassy one 
will do. At others the stepping-stone path comes without question to 
the gardener’s mind. Red brick makes a charming path for the winter 
garden and flagstones give picturesque opportunity for the low- 
growing plants that like to push their pink, yellow and blue fingers 
between the crevices. If there is any definite rule to be laid down 
about the making of a garden path, it might be in regard to the one 
leading through a shady retreat or bit of woodland. Nothing will do 
for such a situation except a grass path with perhaps an occasional 
flat stone showing at the end, out where the sun lies in patches. Such 
a garden path is perfectly worked out in the wild garden on the estate 
of Senator Truman H. Newberry, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Nothing 
could be more suitably natural to such a position than this grassy path 
leading from the quiet shade, with a stone flag or two out to the open, 
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PATH IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. C. G. EDGAR 
AT GRASSE POINTE, MICHIGAN. DESIGNED BY 
WILLIAM PITKIN, OF FLAGSTONES IN IRREGU- 
LAR SIZES IMBEDDED IN THE GRASS IN A 
WAY THAT MAKES IT GRACIOUSLY FORMAL. 
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STONE PATH HELD FIRMLY TOGETHER WITH 
MORTAR JOINTS, RIMMING A POOL IN SUCH A 
WAY THAT IT FORMS A CURB, THUS AESTHETI- 
CALLY AS WELL AS PRACTICALLY BRINGING IT 
INTO PROPER SYMPATHY WITH THE PICTURE. 

















WOODLAND PATH IN THE SENATOR TRU 
, MAN H. NEWBERRY GARDENS AT GRASSE 
POINTE, MICHIGAN, OF GRASS SOFT TO THE 
STEP, AS IT SHOULD BE IN SUCH A PLACE 








THE “LONG WALK” OF GREEN GRASS THROUGH THE LATTICE GARDEN OF JUDGE ALEXANDER HUMPHI 
AT GLENVIEW, KENTUCKY, IS SEEN IN THE UPPER PICTURE: THE LOWER ONE SHOWS A FLAGST( 
PATH IN THE GARDENS OF MRS. R. J. REYNOLDS, WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 








LITTLE PATHS IN MODERN GARDENS 


where the flowers stand in brilliant ranks. William Pitkin, Jr., the 
landscape architect, who was responsible for this charming design, 
has, with fine art, made man’s presence felt in this garden picture 
without intruding too masterfully into nature’s sanctuaries. 


The path in the garden of Mrs. C. C. Edgar’s estate, also at 
Grasse Pointe, Michigan, and designed by this same architect, has 
been handled as an entirely different problem in as satisfying a way. 
In this case he has embedded in the grass rectangular flagstones of 
different sizes, some square, some oblong, so that though the eye fol- 
lows the direct line, all stiffness is avoided. There is nothing hard 
about this path. Its spirit, half formal, dignified, reserved, is never- 
theless gracious. It does not hold too rigidly to rules, yet because 
it is leading the way to a classic fountain it of necessity demands a 
dignified bearing. If the path had been of solid stone it would have 
been too severe. If of irregular stepping stones it would have been 
too informal. But for the purpose for which it was created it is perfect. 


Quite in contrast to these two paths just described is the one of 
stone firmly fixed in place with wide mortar joints which permits no 
softening with velvet grass, which rims a fountain as firmly as though 
it were a curb. Leading down from the stone stairs it swings with 
graceful curve past the pool where water lilies grow, breaking its 
severe way with a bridge which gives it artistic as well as practical 
unity with the great stone wall. The severely clipped hedges and 
general trimness of the picture is well finished by so positive a path. 


The “Long Walk” through the lattice garden of Judge and Mrs. 
Alexander Humphrey at Glenview, Ky., is quite properly of grass. 
What else would so perfectly satisfy the eye as the green pathway, 
passing beds of massed flowers skirting the pool, reflecting the blue 
of the sky, on its way through the little gate into the cool dimness of 
the grove. Gravel, brick or stone would have been hard and unsuit- 
able. But this grass path which Marian Coffin, landscape architect, 
laid through the garden is eminently suitable. The photograph shows 
the garden but four months after planting, so that vines had not yet 
had their perfect way with fence and arch of gate. We have seen 
gardens in which such a wide grass walk conducts to a sunken garden, 
the four or five steps down it being also made of grass so the effect is 
of one uninterrupted stream of green. 


On the estate of Mrs. R. J. Reynolds, Winston Salem, N. C., the 
path has been treated in an entirely different way. Our photograph 
shows the view from the axis of the sunken garden toward the house. 
The flagstones, cut at random and laid in cement with the outer rim 
ornamented by a stone seat banked with flowers, makes a remarkable 
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treatment for an angle formed by a diagonal house-wing, which threat- 
ened to be troublesome. 

Every garden path should have some thought of winter beauty. 
When the flowers leave and the brown stalks stand shorn of their green 
leaves, the garden would look deserted indeed were it not for the ever- 
greens or bright-colored tracery of certain plants noted for this charm- 
ing characteristic. Even a winter walk can hold a surprise or two for 
the visitor. It may be a bed of the Christmas Rose, that has in some 
miraculous way the power to bloom beneath the snow. Sometimes the 
polypody’s will hold their green firmly through the winter if planted 
on the lee side of a rock. The Witch Hazel with its yellowish stems, 
which sometimes puts forth a tiny orchid-like bloom on a warm win- 
ter’s day, the polished green of the rhododendrons with its flame-like 
winter buds, the bitter-sweet which still holds its orange-colored berries 
no matter what the weather, are all charming things which can be 
planted about the garden path for winter beauty. 

Close to the path through the winter garden the Japanese stand 
a lantern of stone with a picturesque roof and close beside it they 
plant an evergreen tree. The evergreen tree is of the dwarf variety 
so that it does not grow much higher than the lantern and will throw 
out a long swinging branch across the snow-covered roof and thus 
make a picture of winter beauty. When the needles of the pine tree 
hold the loose snow in tuffs and when the lantern itself is covered 
with fresh fallen snow it does indeed form a picture as full of poetic 
interest as any group of flowers in radiant summer bloom. 

A similar winter picture could be formed in our gardens by a 
sun dial placed at the turn of a path, around which the thorny branches 
of a rose have climbed. When the snow outlines each stem hung with 
red hips the sight is one to inspire artists and satisfy lovers of beauty. 
We have not yet learned the art of arranging such pictures. We have 
been more concerned with the general plan of a garden as a whole and 
have not taken pains to make each turn of a path a detail of beauty of 
some sort whether of color arrangement or one of form. 

Thus a little path can be strung with pictures as though it were 
a chain of gold linking together jewels or a hoop of wire that holds 
together a garland of exquisite flowers. Even a small garden path 
offers opportunity for a series of garden pictures and this charming 
feature should be made the most of. 



























OLD FRANCE IN NEW 
SKETCHES: ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE WORK OF PHILIP L. 
SMALL 


HERE is a twofold interest in the work 
I of a man who sees through picturesque- 

ness to actual structure. 
This is equally true whether he 
is sketching a human being or 
a Mediaeval bridge, whether 
the picturesqueness 
is of youth or of an- 
tiquity. One of the 
great charms of 
Philip L. Small’s ar- 
chitectural 
sketches is 
the keen- 
ness and 
sureness 
with which 
he views 
his models. 
It is not 
enough 
for him to 
delight his 
soul in an 
old street 
in Char- 
tres, or a 
wonderful 
old duplex aes : 
bridge at Pe Ne 
Nimes, or oe, 
in the famous towers at Carcassonne. In all these 
architectural treasures he finds a double beauty, 
the beauty of richly and rarely preserved antique structures with all 
the delicate loveliness of tone and line that time has added, and he also 
sees in imagination the original structure. 

He knows these houses and towers and bridges as they were first 
built and he knows just how they have changed and why; he knows 
just what: parts have fallen away or sunken in or bulged out, and he 
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OLD FRANCE IN NEW SKETCHES 


never gives you in his lovely detailed sketches the impression which 
some artists do, that these are new architectural achievements done in 
imitation of old buildings. They are gracefully old and surely old in 
his drawings, just as they would be if you were happily passing down 
the old side street at Chartres or viewing the old battlements at Car- 
cassonne. These old towers were built for strength, for protection as 
well as beauty, and they vie in exquisite architectural detail with the 
old cloisters at Carcassonne which poets have written about. Not 
many years back in France to see Carcassonne was the ideal of the old 
French peasants. It had become a shrine of beauty in their eyes. 
And all this one feels in Mr. Small’s drawing of this fortress city of 
France. I feel afresh with the poet who voices the plaint of the sad 
old Provineal, “But I cannot die without seeing Carcassonne.” 

In Mr. Small’s drawing of Nimes again his love of architecture 
is impressed upon one. Not a detail of the beautiful doors, the fine 
roofs, the arched lintels and the rose, stained-glass window is lost. 
He neither adds to nor detracts from anything the architect lovingly 
placed in his original design. It is interesting to quote here from an 
article by Leon B. Solon which appeared recently in the Architectural 
Record. In speaking of the church and street in Nimes which Mr. 
Small has so faithfully and delightfully reproduced in one of his 
sketches, Mr. Solon says: 

“The development of transparency in deep shadows by the use 
of reflected light gives this sketch a particular technical interest. The 
moment is well chosen; and the effect is one peculiar to the Riviera at 
certain seasons, when the sun shines on fleeing clouds, chased across 
the sky by the piercing mistral. The tone quality of the study is rich 
and suggestive, handled skilfully to the development of contrast. The 
classic character of the church design is indicated with exquisite deli- 
cacy; the form of caps, columns, architraves and other features is 
conveyed by a species of suggestion which can proceed only from an 
intimate knowledge of the precise conformation of the detail rendered. 
One feels that amplification of detail is merely a matter of scale in 
Mr. Small’s studies, and that in this instance its subordination is calcu- 
lated to attain atmospheric quality, which has been realized without 
sacrificing those subtleties of proportion in masses held as vital attri- 
butes of structural beauty by the architect.” 

This is the most complete appreciation and understanding of Mr. 
Small’s artistic integrity that could be penned. And again Mr. Solon 
does full justice to the Pont Gard which Mr. Small presents in this 
collection. “This,” he says, “is an excellent type of architectural 
notation: direct, accurate and simple in execution. The principle of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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HOUSES WITH FLOWERING ROOFS 


et de aml) }LLEN the cruel winter wind rushes over the Saskatch- 





“Eero ewan plains, driving snow and sleet before its fury, 

mJ/4 bending trees to the ground and sending the wild 
creatures into hiding, the Russian peasants settled 
upon those rich acres are not afraid, for the walls of 
their houses are thick and there is not a crack or a 
chink where the searching fingers of the storm may 
enter. Nature has taught the dwellers of the North country, both 
men and animals, how to endure through the long cold months, shown 
them how to burrow deep into the earth beyond the reach of frost or 
to build warm houses from the wood, stone or earth at hand. 

Wherever men have wandered in search of a home, material for 
their dwelling stands ready and waiting for them. In some corners 
of the earth are grey rock ready to form firm walls. In others are 
tall trees waiting to be felled and shaped into homes, barns and furni- 
ture. Where there is neither wood nor stone the earth itself yields a 
clay from which durable and beautiful brick are formed. 

The little Russian houses standing on the great Saskatchewan 
prairies are built of log laths plastered over with earth, mixed with 
the straw that grew out of the earth, for the settlers used what nature 
had provided them and found it good. The little houses are simply 
made with wide overhanging roofs of slabs so thickly coated with 
earth that flowers red, blue and yellow fleck the green grass that 
summer spreads over them. Never has a lovelier roof been fashioned 
by man than those of sod that crown the little homes with the fragrant 
coronet of spring, the gorgeous fire of autumn, and then lays over it 
winter’s warm coverlet of snow. These lovely roofs temper the sun 
of summer and defy the blasts of winter in picturesque as well as 
practical completeness. 

The Russian Doukhabors who settled on the prairie land about 
Verrigin Sba, Saskatchewan, make their own little homes and often 
set-in beautifully carved designs over the windows, sometimes even 
painting them bright colors in memory of their native homes. These 
people, taking advantage of what nature offered them in the way of 
building material, build their own home with no help save that of 
friendly neighbors, perhaps. There are no architects to guide or help 
them. They build from memories or strong racial instinct. The men 
cut the wood and form the walls, but the women make the plaster and 
apply it themselves, smoothing it on with their hands until it resembles 
a swallow’s nest in texture. Whenever they find a little time between 
bread-making, drying mushrooms, working in the fields or tending the 
animals in the stable, they make a strange mixture of mud, chopped 
straw and manure which forms a most excellent substitute for cement. 
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LOG AND LATH PLASTERED HOUSES IN THE DOUKHABOR VILLAGE OF VERNOE, SASKATCHEWAN, 
SHOWING THE WIDE OVERHANGING ROOFS, SOD COVERED, AND THE BRIGHTLY PAINTED AND CARVED 
WINDOW FRAMES. THE WALLS OF THESE HOUSES ARE PLASTERED BY THE WOMEN WITH A MIXTURE 
OF EARTH AND CHOPPED STRAW. 











HOUSES WITH FLOWERING ROOFS 


A photograph on page 72 shows a Doukhabor woman plastering her 
house, a task which sometimes represents the leisure hours, if one may 
call them so, of an entire summer. It shows also the structure of the 
house and gives an idea of the picturesque texture and quality of the 
finished wall. When completed it is given a coat of whitewash, and, 
as may be seen, the result is charming in the extreme. 

These little houses have a great weight in the development of 
many parts of Canada. Much of the national history and racial 
characteristics of the settlers may be read by a study of them. One 
of our illustrations shows a stone house at Baie St. Paul, Province 
of Quebec. This house was built early in the eighteenth century, 
about seventeen hundred and eighteen, and for a long time it was 
used for chapel as well as home, mass being said in it until the little 
church was erected. Its lonely isolation was finally disturbed by the 
coming of a railroad which passes close to its door on its way from 
Quebec to Murray Bay. Passengers note with delight this old house 
with its picturesque overhanging eaves and great chimney, guarded 
by the ancient poplar trees. 


N the quaint village of Vernoe may be seen a number of the long, 
I low houses with sod roofs which are so warm and tight and weather 
the severe Canadian winters so successfully. One of the photo- 
graphs shows an old sod-roofed house with its strange, narrow, little 
porch, if porch it can be called, and also the hand-carved ornaments 
about the windows which, with their rich, crude, primitive colors, stand 
out in fine contrast to the whitewashed walls. The photograph shows 
the mark of the adze as it shaped the roof timbers. 

A picturesque dip is given to some of the roofs, as may be seen 
by one of our photographs; sometimes they are ornamented with 
carving resembling in a way the dentals of our early Colonial houses. 
This photograph gives a good idea of the softness obtained by the sod 
roof, a softness reminding one of the old thatched roofs of England. 
The beams are heavy, the work of construction lovingly and skilfully 
done, so that the houses may last many years, occasionally being given 
a fresh sweetening coat of whitewash. In some of the villages of the 
Doukhabors, of which Vernoe is an example, the little houses are 
erected close together, on each side of the main street, fifteen or twenty 
of them constituting a community village. 

These people who live such simple lives, so close to the soil, getting 
their substance from it, building their homes of it, love also the brief 
period when it fills their dooryard with flowers. They are particularly 
fond of tall white lilies, not only because of their essential beauty but 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“SHALL I BUILD NOW—OR WAIT?” BY 
JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR. 


HALL I build myself a home now or wait a year or 

(|| two longer when perhaps building costs will be lower? 
wr if This is the only doubt that holds back prospective home 

f{'| owners from giving the order for construction. Since 
the war the doubt has existed in the minds of hundreds 
of thousands, indeed millions, of people throughout the 
country. And the question of costs concerns not homes alone, but 
also a vast program of construction of all kinds which presses for 
action—all sorts of buildings, business, industrial, hotels, amusements, 
churches, schools, and it includes engineering such as roads and rail- 
roads. Several billions are needed for the railroads, mostly for ter- 
minals alone. I cite this engineering construction because it competes 
with building for some of its materials and labor and for trans- 
portation. 

Such is the situation today. The man who wishes to build plays 
but a tiny part in a vast movement, and naturally it is not easy for 
him to decide his exact part and place in it. It is a part that will vary 
with each individual case, and to quote statistics and generalizations 
that are put forth for the “average” man will hardly be helpful. 
Actually, the average man is rarely average; he is intensely human, 
his aspirations and economics vary not only by neighborhoods, but 
even as between neighbors. Therefore, in such an individual matter 
as the home, the best course is to provide the homeowner with certain 
facts that may help him solve his problems himself. 


HE first consideration is, “How did the housing shortage come 
about, and is it really acute?” In answer it may be said that it 
was already developing before the war, principally because the 
money needed for building and mortgage loans was being diverted to 
the stock market where high-grade securities offered a higher return 
and a certainty of immediate re-sale, if necessary. The war only pre- 
cipitated the condition of shortage as it precipitated many other of 
the nation’s troubles. In the war the Government suppressed the 
building industry, refusing it finance and transportation, using up its 
stock of materials in war construction, and drafting its labor into the 
army and into the war industries. Thus the year nineteen hundred 
and nineteen opened with the greatest demand for buildings ever 
known, and with a disorganized, almost prostrated industry to meet 
the demand. Only in the last half of last year did building regain 
its old footing, and now all over the country it is proceeding at an 
unheard-of rate; particularly is this true of the West. Still, notwith- 
standing this activity, it is estimated that at least three “boom” years 
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—perhaps more—will be needed, even to catch up with normal 
demand. 

Everyone knows of the housing shortage. To meet the normal 
demand, houses must be built for the natural growth of population, 
the movement from the country to the cities, and to make up for the 
wearing out of houses and the constant tearing of them down to make 
way for business and other kinds of buildings. But, one may ask, 
why are not people living in the streets, if there are no homes? Of 
course, people are not camping out in the streets. What is happening 
is a serious lowering of the American standard of living, which, if 
continued, will set back the progress and ideals of the nation. In other 
words, families are “doubling up,” living in too few rooms, in build- 
ings more or less unsanitary and unfit for habitation. Marriages are 
hindered. The less prosperous part of the population is the first to 
suffer, and slum areas are increasing all over the country, even in the 
small towns. This deterioration would have affected all ranks of 
society, had not the great movement for home ownership arisen, not 
as a passing fact but from a deep impulse to preserve the standards 
of the nation. To meet the shortage more than a million homes are 
needed, after which the normal yearly demand of some thousands of 
dwellings must be cared for. Had immigration not ceased during the 
war, the shortage would be even greater than it is. 


HUS we may gain some idea of the demand for construction. 
The other side of the situation concerns the extent of the possible 
supply, with its effect on prices. Here one has a task indeed, 
for he must consider not alone the economics of the building industry, 
but also must give some heed to the general economic situation of the 
nation. For, in a general way, building prices respond to the general 
movement of prices of all the other commodities that enter into the 
cost of living. As to the general price level, recently certain experts 
have predicted a drop. This is important, if true, but of more im- 
portance for building are the reasons that are urged for this predic- 
tion. They are, that the peak of production is being reached, that the 
shortage of supplies in the war is being made up, and that, since 
Europe cannot continue to buy our goods, which last year we exported 
by the billions of dollars, exports will decrease, leaving enough goods 
to supply our own demands; a fall in prices naturally ensuing. 

It should be evident that these reasons for expecting a decline 
in prices do not apply very extensively in the building field. Here, 
for several years at least, the demand will exceed the supply, even 
with the present great extension of the industry. Besides, import and 
export play a very small role in building. 
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If this comparison be extended to conditions before the war, 
other interesting facts come to light. Building costs consist mostly 
of labor, materials, transportation and financing. Now anyone 
familiar with building knows that in past years building was based 
on low costs in all these four elements, together with periods of cut- 
throat competition, in which both contractors, material and men often 
sustained losses. Whole material industries were at times in an uncer- 
tain financial condition, and many buildings represented an actual 
loss to the contractors concerned. 

It may further be said that the key to cheap building was cheap 
lumber which could be cheaply transported on the railroads to all 
parts of the country. This cheap lumber, cheaply transported, was 
in fact one of the features of the pioneer days of American develop- 
ment. It was low cost, wood housing that helped make possible the 
huge expansion of the United States in the period between the Civil 
and World War. But the day of cheap lumber is passing, because of 
the increasing cost of rail and motor transport and the cutting of the 
forests. Of course, there are plenty of good trees left, but the stands 
are getting further and further away from the railroads. Indeed, 
disregarding entirely the economic upset caused by the war, one may 
well ask whether the era of cheap housing in America has not come 
to an end. Besides, people are now building more permanently, for 
more permanent neighborhoods. In any case, no matter what cause 
be considered, it is doubtful whether we shall ever see the pre-war 
level of building costs again. 


S it possible, then, to fix upon any basis for normal building cost 
I that may be used as a guide for figuring? This is, of course, 
partly a matter of guesswork; but it would seem that the level 
last summer was a fair index, from which no reduction could be ex- 
pected for an indefinite number of years. Costs in the first half of 
nineteen hundred and nineteen were from fifty to eighty per cent. 
higher than in nineteen hundred and fourteen; yet they were lower 
than the prices for non-building commodities. Wages in the building 
industry had not advanced as much as in other industries. These were 
the facts upon which the campaign “Build Now” of last spring were 
based. People were then urged to build, before an advance took place 
in the cost of building. As we look back a year ago we see that this 
advice was absolutely sound. Since then, as foretold, prices have 
increased over last summer from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., de- 
pending on the locality considered. It is, therefore—and here is the 
gist of the matter—the possibility of a return to those prices of last 
summer that raises the chief doubt about proceeding with building a 
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home. It is this margin of twenty per cent. more or less that repre- 
sents the possible extravagance in the operation, and that even this 


margin is real, whether it really represents an extravagance, many 
will doubt. 


ERTAINLY, there does not seem to be an immediate prospect 
C of a heavy decline in building costs. Besides the factors men- 
tioned, others are not exactly favorable. After the war, financ- 
ing, one of the four elements of cost, was thought to be the greatest 
obstacle of all, though recently it is being overcome in part, as the 
progress of building shows. Furthermore, it should be always remem- 
bered that the cost of building depends on labor. Construction is 
carried on with a higher percentage of labor cost than most industries, 
especially those industries using machinery. The scarcity of labor is 
apparent on all sides, and the construction industry must compete 
with other expanding industry for its labor, also for transportation 
and certain materials. It has been my observation that, where certain 
items of cost promise reduction, the expansion of building brings out 
new ones that are unfavorable. As a curious example, the automobile 
industry is just beginning to compete with contractors for window- 
glass, and the demand for petroleum and similar products is keeping 
up the cost of paint and other materials. 


ROM this bewildering discussion of general conditions, the 
I seeder will turn with relief to the more specific, particularly the 

more human, aspects of the matter. Leaving the intangible fac- 
tors—which are, after all, the most important—till later, certain tech- 
nical considerations of construction and design may be mentioned that 
must be taken into account and which may give the situation a more 
favorable turn. 

Any architect, who has watched families go through with the 
process of achieving a home, knows well enough that often they per- 
form the task neither wisely nor well. There is room for economy 
here. People may build larger houses than they need or—which is 
apt to be more costly yet—may decide to make extensive changes or 
additions in the house after it is partly built. They are known to 
disregard good advice to employ a thoroughly reliable contractor and 
to deal with him and his men in a frank, businesslike way. As a result 
they lose heavily from incompetent and dishonest contracting. Even 
in a small house, it is easy to drop several hundred dollars through 
injudicious buying. Perhaps the greatest source of extravagance of 
this sort comes in furniture and furnishings. It is common to see 
people complain of the cost of a soundly constructed house and then 
throw many dollars away on tables or chairs or rugs or lamps of 
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doubtful taste. I cite these variations in human nature—an architect 
arrives at something of the view held by doctors and lawyers—not in 
criticism, but to show that, assuming that fifteen to twenty per cent. 
of present building costs represent an extravagance that might be 
avoided by waiting three years or more, in many cases this difference 
could be made up simply by a resolute handling of the matter of home 
building as a business transaction. Building a home is not a pastime. 
There is room for the highest sentiment in it, but none whatever for 
sentimentality or wobbling. 

However, disregarding human variations, economy may be at- 
tained through better design and construction. This side of the matter 
should be viewed in the broadest way. This is a chapter in itself, one 
to which the ToucHstoNE Magazine is devoting admirable research 
and study. People are now erecting a type of house which, on the 
practical side, is more compact, more efficiently planned to save steps 
and extra labor both in operation and maintenance; one which in plan 
and arrangement meets the American ideal of comfort, convenience, 
good cheer and hospitality to an extent not hitherto attained. And 
one, which on the artistic side, is finer in taste, conceived with great 
artistry,—yes, even with a touch of individuality and imagination, 
which should be sought in the humblest work. Surely today we are 
far afield from the ugly, dowdy God-Bless-Our-Home type of dwell- 
ing which we imported from Victorian Britain and elsewhere, aban- 
doning our own beautiful, artistic early American types for false 
gods. The newer types of house may offer an economy. Also, by 
skilful planning, a house may be built very small now with the possi- 
bility of a later extension, if times happily change. 

Still these factors of design are bound up with the choice of ma- 
terials of construction. I have remarked upon the mounting cost of 
wood and how we are building more permanently, for more permanent 
neighborhoods, now that the pioneer days of the country are passing. 
Further considerations of cost are significant in this respect. People 
are now carefully scrutinizing costs of the operation of houses as never 
before, and in their study items of depreciation and repair are coming 
under the eye. The figures for wood are high. Wood depreciates 
rapidly after six years; a fact, incidentally, only too well known to 
unscrupulous real estate people. The United States Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue permits an allowance of twenty-five years as the “life” 
of wood buildings in computing deductions for the income tax. This 
shows a depreciation of four per cent. per year, which must either be 
charged off against the value of the home or else made up by extensive 
repairs and repainting. Four per cent. is therefore an item of at least 
two-fifths of a normal rental charge. 
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transported, people will come more and more to rely on local ma- 

terials. This should prove a blessing in many ways. In the long 
run permanent construction is an economy. I have mentioned more 
permanent neighborhoods. This principle is being sought after, and 
in many fine localities it is put in force either through private real 
estate restrictions or through local ordinances of town planning which 
protect the investment in homes by forbidding other undesirable 
classes of buildings to be erected in residential districts. By such a 
districting law the real estate market of New York City was rescued 
from the chaos that five years ago threatened it. 


The use of local materials is altogether desirable. Economically, 
it creates a desirable, healthy local activity, which is stabilized, and 
independent of those country-wide crises that occasionally affect the 
building industry as a whole. Artistically the practice is especially 
a sound one, for only through the use of a few local materials may a 
community take on that wonderful character of harmony, of consist- 
ency, of charm, that is the beauty of the old domestic architectures of 
the world. It should be remembered that the beauty of a neighbor- 
hood lies not so much in the artistic quality of each individual home— 
however important that may be—as in the unity of aspect of the whole 
scene resulting in a neighborhood picture. It is interesting to note 
that all the English authorities advise the British housing to stick to 
local materials and local traditions of design. The French also, who 
are always careful to be as artistic as possible, have officially adopted 
a similar program for the reconstruction of the devastated areas. But 
there is no need to go to Europe for wisdom. We have the wonderful 
old American towns, like Litchfield in Connecticut or Concord or 
Topsfield or Hingham in Massachusetts or the old villages of Nova 
Scotia, and among modern communities Philadelphia is famous for 
its supply of beautiful, easily worked building stone, which helps make 
the district noted both as the place of a soundly established building 
industry and as the city that is blessed with the most consistently beau- 
tiful suburbs in America. Stucco and concrete offer possibilities, and 
there is, of course, brick. In regard to brick, however, it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain a brick of a color suited to our strong hard sunlight. 

But beyond and beside all these considerations of economics, 
design and art is the situation of the human household at the base of 
the complicated problem of building a home. It will vary infinitely. 
There are those who are forced to build because they cannot find a 
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| seems probable that, with the passin g of cheap wood, cheaply 
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SOME SKETCHES AND THEIR INSPI- 
RATION: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


FIND that so many artists today are seeking to express 
in painting, sculpture, even in the lightest sketches, 
their own idea of life, that quality or emotion which 

they crave most earnestly, which is most thrilling to them, 
and which almost unconsciously dominates all their efforts. 
I feel this is the work of a man like Van Perrine who 
loves outdoor beauty so sincerely that his entire life is spent 
in the woods where he can see the river and the sky and 
every bit of nature’s changing wonder. 

I feel it just as strongly in John Sloan’s work. In 
everything I have seen of Sloan’s, whether it is the illustration of an 
old French story, a village street in Monhegan, a New York roof in 
the slums at twilight, he is presenting to you his own humanitarian 
outlook on life. He is a lover of the people, seeing them in all their 
beauty regardless of sordid or dingy surroundings. John Sloan craves 
a beautiful world and happiness for everyone, and he tells you this 
every time he puts a brush on canvas or a pen on paper. 

In Boardman Robinson’s work you know that he is seeking to 
understand all strange, curious threads in this present-day startling 
pattern of life. It is so with a man like Steinlein, it was so with 
that intense fervid spirit Rodin. 

I have felt this seeking to make tangible one’s vision of life in so 
many of the exhibitions held at the Touchstone Galleries. For 
perhaps fifty per cent of these exhibitions was the work of the younger 
artists, even of the more fearless and reckless, those who want not only 
to portray their vision but to express every changing phase of the 
day’s work. This desire to tell the story of one’s 
spiritual experiences once a day sometimes re- 
sults in confusion, sometimes in weakness and 
futility ; on the other hand, it keeps alive an im- 
measurable light in life and an ever changing #@> 
vivid interest in the progress of the individual 47*<e 
brain and soul. 

With some of these sincere young people, 
the stamp of one great ideal is impressed upon 
all the output of work for weeks and months and 
years, however the subject changes or the tech- 
nique varies. It is no longer deemed essential 
for a painter to paint only portraits or figures or 
landscapes or still life, and he may have a tech- 
nique for every subject. But often the whole 
scheme of artistic endeavor is dominated and 
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A WOMAN SEWING, FROM A 
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BY STELLA BLOCH 
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N Stella Bloch’s work as I saw it in The “SS¥/ i AS STELLA 
I Touchstone Gallery I felt at once her im- y \ — 
mense and sincere interest in strength, in \ 1/3.) “TERESE.” 
reality, in force. In all the expressions in ae ), ' 
her drawings you see her desire to impress ; ¥ Py 


you with the solidity of the forms, with rich- 
ness of gesture and a warmth of human de- 
velopment. Occasionally as in the pencil 
drawings that seem rubbed in with one 
dMroke there is scarcely any detail, only a 
beautifully strong outline. At times she 
carries this desire for strength to an excess, 
which results in mere heaviness of flesh, but 
even in these drawings the heavy bodies move 
in graceful lines and the gestures are born 
out of a magic knowledge of human movement. Even in one of the 
heads we are showing, which is definitely reminiscent of Holbein in its 
delicate technique, she has built up a strong form, a sense of bone 
; and muscle and even mental integrity. 

I was interested in her dancing figures, she seems devoted to 
the art, and I judge them to be inspired by Isadora Duncan or her 
pupils, though in scarcely a single instance does she give you the 
fragile beauty of the young Duncan Dancers. We are showing in 
this article a pencil sketch which she made of Terese Duncan, much 
heavier than Terese, almost grotesquely heavy, yet the body is moving 
to music and moving beautifully, and moving with the kind of beauty 
that only Terese expresses. 

Even in Stella Bloch’s more static work there is grace, the grace 
of a strong relaxed body, a well poised head, youthful capable arms 

and hands. I find especially attractive the seated figure of the woman 
sewing. It is done with so little effort and so sure a stroke. The 
woman is intensely interested in her work and intensely alive and 
- interesting to the beholder. 

I am showing several of Stella Bloch’s pencil heads because I 

think they have a characterization so unusual and so simple. This 
intense desire for strength which dominates her work makes it im- 
possible for her ever to be subject to the temptation to prettify people. 
There is never a line in her work intentionally ornamental, and because 
each line is necessary and sincere the result is often definitely orna- 
mental. 
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£ * SKETCHES: THEIR INSPIRATION 

fe I am showing in a special half-tone reproduction 
{ £ two women’s heads done by Stella Bloch, both of 
which possess a solidity that would seem literally im- 
possible outside of life. They are flesh and bone, they 
are faces that have been developed by human ex- 
periences, not always pleasant ones. And in addition 
to this extraordinary reality, the work is done with a 
beautiful understanding of light and shadow, of back- 
ground, of alertness. 

I realize that I am saying a great deal about a 
young, new artist, but I have never been able tp. 
understand why excellent new work was not just as 
interesting and inspiring as excellent old work. I am 
aware that in many cases old work may be better and 
should be better, because experience is a marvelous 
teacher under the control of love and imagination. 
But very often love and imagination does not control 
the work of the established artists, and youth with 
even less gift will sometimes present you with so much 


freshness, so much delight, such transcendant ideals that its right to 


recognition should not be ignored. 


BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS: BY ANNE CLEVELAND 


CHENEY 


(A Chinese painting of the Sung period) 


ANY there were who passed and said: 
‘A bird soon hushes, a bloom falls dead!’’ 
And they listened wistfully, 
They breathed of the loveliness tristfully; 
Then came one, and the gush of song 
He drew in the wing-sweep’s curving grace; ’ 
And all that exquisite rosy throng 
Of blossom-petals, crowding the place, 
He misted and breathed from a joyous art, 
A faith in beauty that shall not depart. 
That was hundreds and hundreds of years ago, 
And the bird still sings, the petals blow! 








HOUSES ‘THAT SUIT BOTH THE 
OWNER AND ARCHITECT 


N a book recently published in England dealing with the 
most important matter of small country houses of to-day, 
there is a quotation from Mr. Harold Bigbie, a description 
of what he feels a house ought to be and how he managed 
to get the architect to give him exactly what he wanted and 
also within the limitation of the price he set. He declares 
that every house should be built upon a thesis. “This is to say, 
that each house is the logical expression of its architect’s idea of the 
; beautiful, so far as that idea can be expressed with the limiting 
inconvenience of providing lodgings for those who propose to dwell 
in it.” He says that in building his house he set himself a task of solv- 
ing the most unpleasant problem of domestic life—the servant situa- 
tion. He was determined that the staff of servants should be reduced 
to a minimum and at the same time he should have the “pleasant sensa- 
tion of a millionaire when making his daily toilet.” He humorously 
said that he “ensnared the architect’s soul by the exquisite beauty of 
the site so that he could not help but make a powerful effort to give his 
client what he asked for, namely, ‘as great a simplicity in exterior as 
befits a Sussex cottage and within such conveniences and servant-dis- 
pensing luxuries as shall make life delicious and smooth for them that 
dwell therein.’ To obtain this the domestic life of the establishment 
was all knit together in one body, giving ‘utility’ a wing to itself.” 

In reading over this humorous description of how an English 
architect and builder solved the problem of creating a home absolutely 
expressive of the ideas of both, of how they obtained simplicity of ex- 
terior with richness of interior comfort, we are reminded of the strides 
we have made in America in the matter of domestic architecture. It 
is a difficult thing to get a simple architectural treatment of walls, to 
keep a certain traditional spirit in building, to fit a certain required 
number of rooms upon a given lot according to the personal whim or 
needs of the owner, to gain something individually beautiful without 
being eccentric. Yet this has recently been accomplished by a young 
architect, Frank H. Forster, who has already shown numerous ex- 
ample of his work standing among the trees and on the lovely hills of 
New York and Long Island. 

We have several times had the pleasure of speaking of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s work and shown examples of fine types of the newest and best 
country homes of to-day of which he was the creator. He seems to 
have the gift of expressing his ideals with an interesting technique, thus 
gaining a fascinating quality that is not easy to analyze. His success 
lies in something more subtle than the mere blending of various mate- 
rials. As the photographs illustrating this article prove, the house re- 
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HOUSES THAT SUIT OWNER AND ARCHITECT 





cently built by John B. Van Haden at Hartsdale, New York, is classic 
in its simplicity. It is “rich without profusion, simple without barren- 
ness.” Mr. Forster understanads the art of working within bounds, of 
obtaining what is necessary and elminating all non-essential details. 
He gains beauty through proportion and color, not through super- 
imposed ornaments. How fine is the detail of the entrance door, with 
its arch of brick rising from the brick foundation in a way that knits 
walls and foundation artistically together! There is just enough 
planting about the base of the house to give grace and to permit tree 
shadows to play delightfully upon the white walls and creepers to add 
a green mosaic where needed. There is a richness in the shadow of the 
overhanging roof which brings out the quality and texture of the 
rough walls. The rich quality of the wall can best be appreciated by 
the photograph showing the two-story bay window with the view 
overlooking the hills beyond. This photograph also shows the re- 
served beauty of the planting and the interesting use of the coat of 
arms embedded in the wall above the doorway. 

This house is of hollow tile with gray, rough stucco walls and slate 
roof showing modulated shades of greens and purples. Though it is 
Tudor in general feeling it rests naturally upon the terrace overlook- 
ing the hills of New England. The inside of the house also carries out 
the English spirit in its rough plastered walls, single-paneled oak doors 
and old English furniture. The terrace was formed by the earth 
removed to make way for the basement and it adds just the note of im- 
portance which gives the house perfect framing, as we might say. 

In the Ardsley-on-Hudson house Mr. Forster has also kept the 
spirit of an old English home though it is entirely different in style. 
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RESIDENCE OF JOHN B. VAN HADEN, 
YORK, IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE DIGNIFIED AND PIC- 
TURESQUE WORK OF FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT. 





HARTSDALE, NEW 




























HOME OF 
WALTER B. 
WALKER, 
ARDSLEY 
HUDSON, 
NEW YORK, 


ON 


DESIGNED BY 


FRANK J. 
FORSTER, 
SHOWS THE 
VERSATILITY 
OF THIS 
YOUNG 
WHOSE 
NAME IS 
ALREADY 
LINKED 
THE BEST 
AMERICAN 
ARCHITEC. 
TURE. 


MAN 


WITH 





THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE KITCHEN ENTRANCE THROUGH A GATED VESTI.- 
HOUSE. 


BULE. 


THE LOWER 


ONE SHOWS THE FRONT ENTRANCE OF 


THE SAME 


































THE BRICK 
ARCHED 
DOORWAY 
CARRIES 
THE COLOR 
AND TEX 
TURE OF 
THE FOUN 
DATION UP 
INTO THE 
WALLS OF 
THE’ HOUSE 
IN A MOST 
ATTRAC 
TIVE WAY, 
WHILE THE 
COAT OF 
ARMS IM- 
BEDDED IN 
THE WALLS 
CARRIES 
THE COLOR 
STILL 
HIGHER. 


THE PLANTING ABOUT THIS HOME OF JOHN B. VAN HADEN, HARTSDALE, NEW 
YORK, AND THE SITUATION UPON THE LOW TERRACE GIVES THE ‘FINISHING 
TOUCH DESIRED TO COMPLETE A MOST ALLURING PICTURE OF HOME. 
























THE ROOF OF 
THE WALTER 
J. VREELAND 
HOME AT 
GREAT NECK, 
LONG ISLAND, 
IS OF 
THATCHED 
SHINGLES 
FRANK J. 
FORSTER, 
ARCHITECT 








SHINGLED THATCHED ROOF ON THE 
HOME OF ARTHUR S. VERNEY, OSSINING, 
NEW YORK, WITH ITS GREAT CHIMNEY 
AND ORNAMENTAL BRICK POTS IS AN 
OTHER GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE VERSA- 
TILITY AND ART OF THE ARCHITECT, 
FRANK J. FORSTER 
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THE SQUALL 


The roof is of shingles in various shades of reds and brown. Walls are 
rough plastered. Vestibule is of brick and half-timber construction. 
The huge ornamental chimney stacks and the large windows suggest 
the comfort that must prevail on the inside of the house. 

In both these houses Mr. Forster worked out the idea of the 
owner, yielding his views in many cases to those of the owners even 
though he felt his own suggestions to be better and more appropriate. 
This is the way to get distinctive architecture in any country. If 
buildings were designed simply from the architect’s point of view, our 
houses would show poverty of invention and design, but when he takes 
the owner’s requirements and strives to fix them in some definite limits 
the result gives us a character that makes architecture distinctive. 


THE SQUALL 


hy swoops gray-winged across the obliterated hills 
And the startled lake seems to run before it: 
From the wood comes a clamor of leaves, 
Tugging at the twigs, 

Pouring from the branches, 

And suddenly the birds are silent. 


Thunder crumples the sky, 
Lightning tears at it. 


And now the rain— 
The rain—thudding—implacable— 
The wind—revelling in the confusion of great pines. 


And a silver sifting of light, 

A coolness: 

A sense of summer anger passing, 

Of summer gentleness faltering nearer— 
Penitent—tearful— 

Forgiven !— 








QUAINT AND CURIOUS 
CHAIRS OF THE QUEEN 
ANNE ERA: BY JAMES 
THOMSON 


N the year sixteen hundred and 

I eighty-eight King James the | 

Second ignominiously fled from 

his country and people. In the following year 

William Prince of Orange and his consort Mary 

were called from The Hague to reign over Great 
Britain in his stead. 

Now, William was a Hollander, a man well 
along in years, and with fixed customs and habit of thought. He had, 
moreover, a comparatively meagre education and in art impulse was 
deficient. New environment had but slight influence on him, other 
than to distract and annoy. 

Under such conditions it is surely not surprising to learn that 
British Court circles soon assumed an aspect and atmosphere essen- 
tially Dutch. Under the Stuarts, French fashions in furniture had 
obtained. All was now changed. The fine chairs of high and narrow 
back so common in the reign of the “Merry Monarch” made way for 
others of bandyleg and queer contorted shape. Furthermore, in order 
to find favor with the new rulers, the upper classes made haste to fur- 
nish their homes in consonance with the new mode, modified somewhat 
by the “Free-Clasic” of Sir Christopher Wren. In time shiploads of 
bandy-legged chairs and pot-bellied ceramic ware arrived from Hol- 
land. 

The advent of William and Mary, and their successor, Anne, 
was, however, an excellent thing for the English art of design. It 
gave new direction and impulse to British designing at a — of 
stagnation. It is doubtful if 
Chippendale would have scored 
so tremendously in the absence 
of designing and decorative in- 
fluences of Flemish and Dutch 
order. 

The straight line, which 
geometrically has been de- 
scribed as “the shortest distance 
between two points,” had evi- 
dently but little appeal to the 
Dutch craftsman, the longest 
way round suiting him better. 
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QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS 


Delighting 
in the curve 
linier, he 
seemed to 
create diffi- 
culties for 
the mere 
pleasure of 
overcoming 
them. A 
glance at 
some of the 
submitted 
examples 
should go 
far to prove 


this contention. The most flamboyant of these illustrations 
belong to the William and Mary period, for under British influence 






eccentricities soon began to be toned down. 





fluence was felt on subsequent periods more than 
during his lifetime. Marot fled with the Hugue- 
nots from France in sixteen hundred and eighty- 
five to Holland, which accounts for the Dutch 
influence. Because he was an engraver as well as 
a designer his work is easily identified. Many of 
his designs were engraved on copper and printed 
for the use of cabinet-makers and manufacturers, 


During the reign of Anne (seventeen hundred 
and two to seventeen hundred and fourteen) many 
really admirable chairs were produced. Some of the 
chairs ascribed to the Queen Anne period have an un- 


; i doubted Chippendale aspect, but Chippendale did not 


} begin to design before the year seventeen hundred 
‘ and thirty five, while his first book, the “Director,” 
/ was published in seventeen hundred and fifty-four. 

} To trace the full history of the men and the times 
| that influenced the furniture during the 
' Queen Anne period would be a compli- 
cated labor involving a knowledge of 
French, Holland and English events. 
One of the men whose impress strongly 
affected his times was the French de- 
signer Daniel Marot; although his in- 
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QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS 


and today these are 
available for our 
students of decora- 
tive style. His de- 
signs, generally 
speaking, are elab- 
, orate, powerful, 

showing richness 
and elegance suit- 
ed to the Court life. Like so 
many of the architects in this 
formative period he designed 
the entire fittings of the house 
as well as the house itself. The 
fireplaces, panels for walls and 
ceil'ngs, though somewhat over 
elaborate, harmonized well with the rich and elegant requirements of 
those days. His state beds were magnificently carved and richly 
draped with silk and velvet. His chairs were heavy and elaborate, a 
strange mixture of French and Dutch influence. He often inserted a 
head in medallion form or elaborately carved. Geometrical, floral and 
animal patterns were combined with marquetry, and marked by an 
unsurpassed degree of excellence in workmanship. 

During the Queen Anne period the furniture became more fitted 
to homes than in the period preceding it, which was intensely con- 
cerned with the furnishing of palaces. A demand developed for 
comfort more than showiness of design. As in the reign of William 
and Mary, walnut was greatly in favor. It was the fashionable cabi- 
net wood until the coming of mahogany in the eighteenth century. 

The high chest of 
drawers became known in 
Queen Anne’s day as the 
highboy (French, haut- 
bois). Inits earlier stages 
it was comparatively small 
and stood on short brack- 
ets or ball feet. Later it 
became taller, which ne- 
cessitated mounting it 
upon six feet. The chairs 
followed this lead in form ‘| 
and ornament. They often _=(eas 

(Cont’d on page 78) ea 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE: A LOVE 
STORY: BY EMERY POTTLE 


HERE are, I know, many such little houses in the 
world, as this which today I have so clearly in mind— 
or in heart. In one place or another, under this flag 
or that, it matters not at all where they shelter them- 
selves, fair and fresh in the morning sun, closed and 
cool at noonday, and at twilight gardened and glam- 
oured with peace. In every land of lovers—and what land so 
poor that love will not dance in its meadows and whisper in 
its shadows?—there they are. Perhaps every house once in its life- 
time at least, however mean and cramped and ugly it be, quivers 
with a moment of divine emotion when the feet of love, lingering 
affectionately, first cross the threshold; but there are houses, the 
elect of houses if I may so put it, which are for the elect of lovers. Just 
why they should be so blessed, I cannot quite tell. Coming on them, 
unawares maybe, one swiftly feels with a joy and a pang at the heart 
that it is their perilous destiny. Little—for love has not mind for 
spacious loneliness—unworldly, intimate and peculiarly lovely, they 
wait smiling for their smiling tenants. 

So then to the little house of which I write I give no geographical 
limitations, beyond saying that it is in the Land of Love. And the 
Land of Love? you ask. Oh, my friend, you may see it only with the 
eyes of the heart; it is as far off, as near by, as you believe it to be, no 
nearer, no farther. There are those who have gone on life-long pil- 
grimage in search of it and who came only at the last sundown to the 
border where stands a humble altar, strait and white, bearing a death- 
less rosy flame. There are those, indeed, who, one day setting forth 
unwittingly from their dwellings, have suddenly and for no reason 
they could ever give you, discovered themselves kneeling by that very 
altar. True, also, there are still others who cry bitterly that no such 
fantastic land exists—well, they are right enough, for to such folk 
it is eternally hidden. . . . Some abide there for a day; some for a 
year,some for longerwhiles;sometilldeath, and, for aught I know, after. 


LEAN dust-white road gravely marked by solitary cypresses 
climbs to the crest of a mild eminence, and so allured is one’s 
eye by the grandeur of a great gray castle which dominates 

there, one might well overlook an old discolored wall and a blossomed 
gate tranquilly waiting by the roadside at the castle’s feet. Here is 
the Little House, to the passing, pre-occupied world very meek 
and lowly. 

It has counted many and many years, this house, and, I doubt 

not, many lovers. There is high in a jutting angle of the ancient wall, 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE: 


near the wistaria and rose-hidden entrance, a little shrine to the Vir- 
gin, and only the Virgin knows how often ardent eyes and ardent lips 
have here besought an immortal passion before entering in at the 
strait door set in the wall by the gate. The strait door—one stoops to 
pass to the courtyard within, as one stoops in humility to pass through 
the door of love. 

But if one has come in with humility, one lifts eager eyes, won- 
dering, enchanted eyes, to a wide terrace darkly bordered with high 
box and riotous with roses, roses in tangled beds, roses run wild over 
pergolas, roses clinging to the sun-stained walls. Low in the shadowed 
corners bloom heliotrope and mignonette, like sweet secret virtues in 
a loving heart never entirely discovered. And there, at either end, are 
shallow steps marked by great terra-cotta pots of orange and lemon 
trees, glints of green and gold, descending to the second smaller ter- 
race. Two lean and distorted olive-trees, older than the house itself, 
guard here a lichened balustrade, guard benignly, their aged bodies— 
as it were by the gentle homage of youth—wreathed with crimson 
roses. Beneath each of them rests a slim curved marble bench, deserted 
but yesterday, one might imagine, by some Paolo and his Francesca. 
And the volume of love’s sonnets—is it not still there where it fell? 
The old marble is pure and lovely of form against a polished back- 
ground of magnolia leaves, of laurel. Many bushes, fragrant, aro- 
matic, shadow the second terrace in green deep angles of the masonry 
—shadows with the smile of roses in their eyes. On the low enclosing 
walls are little pots of carnations, frailly pink, inclining in languid 
slenderness to the poppy-strewn field below. 

A field, a plot if you will, inwalled and sloping abruptly, ankle- 
deep with sweet grass, poppy-strewn, beneath a tiny grove of olive- 
trees, a field wherein the wind moves at evening in mysterious tides. 
A single narrow path bordered with iris—like white swords in the 
moonlight—descends to the last wall, and beyond—ah, beyond—if I 
could but write it as it visions in my heart today! Could you once 
lean on that wall and look out and down, down, down over the endless 
slopes of olive-trees, not gray, not green, not silver, but of them all, 
down to the shining river which holds in the full curve of its arms a 
city half-glimpsed, half-hidden, in an amethystine haze, gold and sun 
on its towers, its cathedrals, its palaces! 

Let us turn back to the little house itself up there on the rose- 
blossomed terrace. How serene it is, how gentle, how affectionate—a 
quaint, irregular, unstyled stucco line against the blue and brightness 
of the sky. And yet what an inexplicable harmony in its artless 
diversities, as inexplicable as the harmony into which the diversities 
of that man and that woman must ultimately resolve who would dwell 
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together beneath its roof. . . . Inexplicable? As inexplicable as love,no 
more, no less. . . . It is only of the depth of the largest raftered room; 
and from each room below opens a wide iron-bound door on the first 
terrace, you may imagine with what a frank and candid spirit. Room 
joins room inconsequently, here a step, there three—for love is not 
fashioned monotonously—each sparely furnished withdark and dim old 
remnants of a glory departed. A twisting flight of stone stairs within, 
another without, mount to the second floor. It is stone-paved, cool and 
secret here, chambers of innermost confidences, of sweet, shared silence, 
of sleep . . . of morning wakening, doors and windows flung wide to 
little flowering balconies, to the olive slopes, the river, the distant city 
and to the farther blue hills . . . to life and love come true. 


After all, how sadly I have failed in describing the Little House. 
You have no idea of its dignity, its simplicity, its whimsicality, its 
peace, any more than you have of its delightful contour, its gardens, 
its terraces, its views. Perhaps, though, your eyes of the heart will 
see within and beyond the halting words, will rightly construct for 
themselves the house you, too, have so longed for. And if in your 
wanderings you shall one day come upon it, recalling the vision, I hope 
it will be at early spring twilight, the hour when They first came. 

You will find Her, I know, seated beneath the olives on the sec- 
ond terrace, an unread book on her knee, her eyes pleading to the 
distant city with such a hunger of sadness that your heart will cry out 
in sudden pity. 


ROM the city They came, up the long, slim, cypress-sentinelled 

road at twilight on a day of early May. I shall say They, for it 

is a futile thing to christen otherwise a man and a woman by 
whose hearts alone one seeks to know them. They came up the long 
road for the first time; silently, companionably, leisurely. The castle 
beyond was their ultimate aim. But at the flowered gate of the Little 
House they both stopped involuntarily. Their eyes met and they 
laughed, laughed out of sheer satisfaction at so understanding each 
other. 

“Well?” he said, persuasively, his gaze on the strait door. 

“Oh, if we could! I looks so lovely. I feel—I don’t know why— 
as if it were perfectly enchanting inside. O, that gate and wall! If 
we could go in!” 


“Shall I ring?” 


“No— it’s too impudent. One can’t go along ringing the bells of 
all nice houses one encounters. . . . Yes, ring! I must see.” 
“It will be all right. I know it will. Ifeelasif . . .” Hedid 
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not finish, but pulled a dangling cord. A brisk old bell within went 
off into garrulous peals and tinkles. Presently senile shuffling steps. 
A grayed gardener thrust out his benignant head. 

“Good evening,” he welcomed, opening wide the door for their 
entrance, and with no surprise, as if he had been waiting their coming. 
“The house is all open,” he went on kindly, “and here is the garden. 
If you want me I shall be about watering the plants.” With a decayed 
old smile he trotted away. 

They looked bewilderedly at each other. ‘Did we come from the 
city? Up aroad? To see a castle? Tell me? Or have we always 
been here?” he wonderingly asked. 

Her eyes fell; a flush warmed her cheeks. “I—I don’t know,” 
she shyly smiled, and stretched out her hands to the roses. 

It was not characteristic of them that, as their feet moved, rev- 
erently almost, across the terrace, they were so bereft of speech, for 
they had been wont always in the year of their association to find a 
readiness of words. With a tremor she recalled the warning: “C’est 
le silence qui dort . . . mais une circonstance inattendue peut l’eveiler 
soudain . . . soyezen garde . . . deux ames vont s’atteindre, les parois 
vont ceder, des digues vont se rompre, et la vie ordinaire va faire place 
@ une vie ou tout devient tres grave, ou tout est sans defence, ou plus 
rien n’ose rire, ou plus rien n’obeit, ou plus rien ne s’oublie. . . . ” 

It was true? She glanced furtively at her companion. The smile 
which her thoughts of him had always evoked was gone. Their eyes 
met and she saw him now grave, humble, awed, as one about to be 
initiated into some high and noble calling. For an instant—that 
beautiful, terrifying instant in which a man and a woman demand and 
give all there is to demand, all there is to give—their eyes held, thea 
confusedly their feet strayed on. 

“No, not there yet,” she murmured, her hand toward the lower 
terrace. “Let us see the house.” 


UITE in silence they entered and in silence they wandered from 
() room to room. To one who has so come for the first time to 
such a house, come with the one other person in the world, lips 
trembling with a love still undeclared, heart now desperately beating, 
now desperately failing, silence will seem the simplest thing. What 
adequate speech is there for them who see in every room, in every 
lovely angle, a face beloved, a face that will somehow to the far dis- 
tant end of life, they imagine, lose nothing of its grace, nor cease to 
glorify the days and years which shall beautifully mature within those 
blessed walls? But if these two were silent of lip, they spoke with 
eyes smiling or misty in tears or kindling with unspoiled passion. 
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Sometimes their hands met, convulsively clasped, and timidly fell 
again. Once as they stood on an upper balcony, staring out on the 
great sweep of valley below—half-unseeing, too, so disturbingly con- 
scious were they, the one of the other’s thoughts and desires—he let 
his arm rest lightly on her shoulders. She quivered as if under a blow, 
swayed towards him, then abruptly left him standing there alone. 

When he found her again she smiled. It was such a fugitive 
little smile as might have glanced across the lips of a wistful little 
child. They descended, and he was in advance with a firm, even 
joyous step. She lingered, often turning back to look—perhaps for 
that last smile of childhood never to glance again across her lips; yet 
when they had entered it was she who led the way. 

He went straight on down to the lower terrace, and there beside 
the marble seat he faced about and waited for her to join him. His 
eyes were on hers, tender, compelling, as she hesitatingly advanced, 
now stooping long over a flower, now touching with slow fingers the 
satin surface of a leaf. . . . At last she was before him, so close that 
he reached out and took her strengthless hands. An instant before 
and it had seemed that his heart must break for its storm of words 
confined, but suddenly the waves had receded. What, after all, was 
there to say? He loosed her hands and opened his arms to her. . . . 

“Now you know,” at last he whispered. 

ab es.” 

“But you always have known.” 

She shook her head. 

“TI mean, about me.” 

“You.” Her voice caressed the word. 


“T wanted always to tell you—always, since that day a year ago— 
but . . . I don’t know. . . it seemed as if I had to wait for some- 
a 

She slipped gently from his arms and stood before him motion- 
less, her head bowed, in that moment of marvellous ebb of body and 
soul from a woman to a man. 

“For this twilight,” she murmured. 

“For you here.” He led her to the seat beneath the olive-tree. 
“Oh, all I want to say ...” He sighed. 

She laid her fingers on his lips. “As if I didn’t know, asif.. . ” 
Her voice choked piteously. “You! you! Oh, you! Hold me and 
let mecry.. .” 

“Always?” 

“Always.” 
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the blue and dusk. So the cool of evening stole across the garden 

bearing vague fragrances, damp odours of earth and green. And 
late the old gardener came to search for them with a compassionate 
smile in his patient face. 

“You are not the first,” he said gently. 

“But we’re the last!” 

“So be it.” 

“So be it.” 

“So be it,” she echoed pleadingly. 

He took her hand and thus they went out and down toward the 
city low and lit in the valley. 

“For the last time,” he said. 


S* the twilight deepened and the first frail star quivered through 


“Please God.” 
II. 
UMMER had gone and Winter in the Little House; new Spring 
had come and had blossomed into another Summer. . . . Now it 


was Autumn again and a second Winter cravenly hiding in the 
mountains by day lurked at evening without the garden wall. 

On a morning very blithe and brave with October, clean, crisp 
winds joyously abroad whipping out the fine flags of heaven, he stood, 
bared of head, down by the farthest wall staring at the city. And 
what a city it was that day! The glamour and gleam of it, jewelled 
and gloriously apparelled for some high féte! It was all woman, that 
city; all woman and warm with the South. As he stared, his blood 
quickened; he forgot all else save the city and its insolently beautiful 
festival. To him, then, it seemed the bright symbol of the world and 
the desire of the world. His veins beat with racing tides and his eyes 
blurred with tumult; unconsciously his hands stretched out to seize 
its light, its love. For the first time since their coming he was oblivious 
to the little house... . 

Ah, how many men have thus leaned on the wall of their heart’s 
small garden and looked passionately down to the distant and de- 
sired city! 

A piano began to chant, slow and piteously—the music of one 
who, suffering, comprehended in his fugues all suffering of the spirit. 
She was playing. As the sad sounds laid hold of him, down there, he 
raised his head in swift irritation. What a ridiculous thing to play 
on such a morning! 

It was silly of her. It was silly of anybody to be sad... . And 
he wanted gaiety. 

Sharply the treason of his thoughts struck back at him. His eyes 
dilated with fear. 
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“Oh!” he murmured. “That day!” 

Shamefully he recalled that day, that day of morning and sun 
when they had come to live in the little house. They had laughed and 
worked like children till they were tired; then he had sent her to the 
piano. “Play—lI’ll lie here in the sun on the terrace. All my life I’ve 
wanted that.” And she had played—played that very piteous fugue 
till his eyes were wet and his heart was breaking with the joy that is 
sadness, till he had run to her and kissed her hands from the keys. 
“Always play that,” he had cried, “and always I shall come to you.” 

And now she was calling to him. But his feet were of lead and 
his eyes dry and desirous. 

“Oh, my God!” Then angrily: “It isn’t true! I know myself. 
It isn’t true!” 

With a haste he tried to make real to himself he strode away, but 
hardly had he reached the second terrace when the music ceased. 
Looking up he saw her standing there above him in the brilliant sun- 
shine. “Oh, what a morning, eh?” he called too eagerly. 

Without replying she turned and went into the house... . . An 
unreasoning anger possessed him. He knew that she knew. . . that 
which even he himself had not yet comprehended. 

All that day he kept by himself dreading the evening and the 
hours alone with her before the fire; but when evening fell and they 
had dined and were at last before the great old chimney-piece, he 
marvelled to find her as tranquil, as serene, as the candle-lit room in 
which they sat. She spoke placidly of the small happenings of the 
day, of a new book she was reading, of the needs of the household for 
the coming winter. By-and-by she went to the piano and played to 
him, light-hearted, debonair music which somehow wounded him, even 
while he smiled and dared to imagine that his suspicions of himself 
and of her had been that morning but the disorders of over-tired 
nerves. . . . Yet as he closed his eyes there swam across his vision 
the glamour and gleam of the city down there in the valley. 

The October days fled on swiftly, but not too swiftly for him. 
He watched them come and go with a chafing irritation, a fretful 
satisfaction, quite forgetful that hardly a year ago he had hidden the 
calendar that they might not count the time save by the recurrence 
of momentary partings and eager meetings. And in these days she 
bore patiently with his humours, was always gay of speech and more 
beautifully tender of manner—but tender as a mother is tender. Her 
calm gentleness exasperated him. Often he eyed her sullenly, resent- 
ful of a love so forgiving. And often his heart smote him for the 
treason of his spirit, and he was extravagantly humble with her, or 
prodigal in protestations. Through it all ran that ceaseless, torturing 
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demand: “Have I changed? And if I have, does she know?” Had 
he been the brave man with a sword he would have dared the answers 
which haunted the secret places of his soul. 


T last the Winter with its great desolating winds and fierce rains. 
With the going of the splendid Autumn went her splendid 
courage. Of a sudden she was pale and still and strengthless; 

deep azure circles lay under her eyes and her mouth drew into a bitter 
line. The third night of the first furious storm she sat down at the 
piano, but her fingers refused all else save little pathetic songs of her 
childhood. As she played on, the tears ran down her cheeks. At last 
she glanced toward him. He was sobbing, his head in his hands. 

She came to him and touched his hair. “My poor boy!” 

He seized her hand and held it desperately against his cheek. 

Silently she stood beside him silent. Then she murmured again, “My 
poor boy,” and went to her room. . . . In the night he heard her 


wild weeping, and rising he crept to her closed door. But he dared 
not enter... . 


‘6 ISTEN,” she said, “listen with your heart. I can bear no more. 
| | I have known—oh, I’ve known from the very first hour— 
known before you even guessed. But I hoped, because I’m 

a woman and women are never set free from hope. That morning 
when I called to you and you did not come . . . L hoped. . . but I 
knew, I knew you’d not come. . . . No, don’t speak. I can’t bear 
that. Don’t speak. Don’t lie to me. Oh, don’t lie to your heart. It 
is not like you to do that. And don’t mind if I am crying. How can 
I not cry, my dear, my dear, my dear! Yes, cry, too, if you will; 
we're two poor little children. We're lost. . . . Listen and try to 
understand. I can’t be cruel. You must understand me! We can’t 


go on like this! Can’t you see? We. . . Oh, I’ve thought of it till 
I’m half mad. . . . You must go! I can bear it here alone. I—I—I 
can wait. I can wait alone. You must go.” 

“Co?” 


Her control failed her. “Ah,” she cried, “see what you’ve done 
to me! Look at me! The things you said, you promised! All our 
days and nights—aren’t they anything to you? All our Spring, our 
Summer, our Winter! Is love like that to you? Oh, shame!” 

Of a sudden all her divine indignation vanished. A pitiful smile 
flickered on her lips. She came to him and kissed him on the forehead. 
“Forgive me. I didn’t mean to do that. You couldn’t help it. This 
is the way of the cross of the heart. You'd give all your soul to go 
back again to the day we came to the little house. I know. But now 
you cannot. Don’t you see? You must not think I regret anything. 
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I don’t. Oh, I’ve been happy! Happy, happy! Tomorrow I’d do 
it all again, even knowing the end. Do it with a shout of joy... . 
That is how I love you.” 


He hid his terror-stricken face. 


“Ah r’ 

Her voice sunk to the saddest, softest note. “You will go. And 
see, look at me, dear, just once. See, I’m smiling, because . . . Oh! 
I’m so foolish a woman, we’re all so foolish. . . . I’m smiling be- 
cause somehow I—I—hope. No, no, oh, don’t speak. I. . . hope 
. . . and one day toward twilight . . . in the spring . . . perhaps 
you'll come back . . . perhaps. . . . I'll be waiting down there by 
the olive . . . aslongasI live... .TH...” 


With a little cry so terrible to hear, as one suddenly blind, she 
stumbled to his feet and clasped his knees. 


POET’S SONG OF TEARS AND LAUGHTER 


HE wind blew north, the wind blew south, 
The wind blew cherries into my mouth, 
The wind blew a wild rose into my hair 
And a pin of gold to hold it there. 


The wind blew east, the wind blew west, 
The wind blew a dagger against my breast, 
And thorny boughs it blew in my way 

And I was wounded, day after day. 


Now all the life of the world, I find, 

Is a whim of the winds, be it cruel or kind— 
Oh, meet them singing, as they go forth 
Blowing east and west, or south and north! 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 
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RED AND BLACK: BY TEMPLE BAILEY 
HE was red and black, 





A red kerchief bound her head, 

The blackness was branded 

On her soul. 

Born in a cabin she had known herself a “nigger,” 
Commanded by pearl-white children, 
Whose grandsires had bought her mother 
To breed others like herself. 

She had learned in pickaninny days 
To love and to obey, 

As a dog learns, 

Loving the hand that hurts. 

She came to slim young girlhood, 
Black as ebony, 

Young Mandy, 

Red-lipped, round-eyed, 

Dancing with shuffling feet, 

To please the whites, 

Eyed by the men, 

Petted by the women, 

So she grew to what they made her, 
Animal— 

Fat and lazy, laughter-loving— 
Eating fat things—’ possums and young pork— | 
Corn-breads crisped in ashes, 

Sweet potatoes, sugar-dripping— 
In time she had a daughter, 

Many children, . 

Then came freedom, 

And a daughter’s daughter— 

Three women, three black pearls, 
Beads which linked a chain 

From slave days to a war of victory 
Where negroes fought, 

Ranked with their whiter brothers. 
Mandy was old, 

And black as ever, 

Her red handkerchief a crown— 
Her daughter wore a hat— 

And then her daughter died, 

And Mandy’s grandchild journeyed North, 
A slim young bit of ebony, 
Red-lipped, round-eyed, 
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With flashing glances, 

And a foot that shook when music started. 
And Mandy lived alone, 

And boiled her bit of greens, 

And rind of bacon, 

And carried home the white-folks’ wash, 
For her small weekly wage. 

Then letters came, 

From that young Mandy 

In the north— 

With money in them, 

And black old Mandy ceased to bend her back. 
Then white-folks called her lazy, 

Lifted their hands to Heaven, 

And asked the Gods, 

What sight was this, 

When niggers would not wash? 

Must all the world go soiled? 

Must blue-blood bend its back? 

And Mandy said, “I’m old,” 

And knew her words fell dull against their ears. 
For black is black, 

And white is white, 

And labor knows no age, 

When skins are tarred. 

Yet Mandy had a grandson at the Front, 
And one who wore a Cross, 

And one who slept near Belleau Wood. 
And all at once she cast them off, 

These women with soft hands, 

Who wanted her to wash— 

She packed her funny trunk, 

Her little old hair trunk, 

And carpet bag, 

And traveled North, 

To find that other Mandy— 

Red-lipped and ebon-skinned, 

Her younger self,— 

Whose foot would shake when music started. 


She found her—dancing, 
Such a wonder-thing, 
Molded by minds 
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That knew the public’s need, 

It’s ravening need, 

For novelty, 

And so young Mandy, 

Ebon, scarlet-lipped, 

And scarlet-clad, 

A red flower in her hair, 

Danced in the golden light, 

As lovely as a sable tropic night— 
And old, old Mandy, 

Set in the balcony, saw her, 

Red and black, 

Dancing to please the whites, 
Hearing the wild applause, 

Hearing the crashing band, 

Hearing the shouts and cries, 

Seeing the eyes of men, 

Seeing this younger Mandy, 

Slim and supple and—scarlet—! 

And after it, 

Young Mandy took the older Mandy home— 
To rooms that shone with opulence—. 
“They wanted me to wash,” old Mandy said, 
And younger Mandy, “Let them bend their backs— 
You stay with me.” 

And so old Mandy stayed, 

A week, 

Another week, 

A month, 

Then, suddenly, went South, 

And earned her honest wage, 

And boiled her bit of bacon, 

And her greens, 

And said no words of Mandy, 

Of Mandy in the North, 

Red and black, 

Dancing to please the whites! 














THE WINDS OF NEAH-KAH-NIE 


OLD FRANCE IN NEW SKETCHES 
(Continued from page 25) 


structure is legible in the concisest statement which in no way detracts 
from the dignity of that noble span of superimposed arches. The 
effect of light upon the aqueduct arches, which are detached against 
the sky, is conveyed by quality of line; sharply projected shadows, 
with a minimum degree of definition of the masses catching the sun’s 
rays, conveys an impression of sunshine; the reflections in the water 
are less sympathetically handled.” 

But we feel that in his loving study of these beautiful architec- 
tural monuments in France Mr. Small has never let his architectural 
sense dominate his impulse for the moment. He has allowed his love 
of beauty and his interest in the extraordinary picturesqueness of 
France’s ancient monuments to affect him with all the thrill possible 
to accept, and he has handled one subject after the other with varying 
beauty as temperamentally as though he had not back of his mind the 
surest understanding of the architect’s original purpose and achieve- 
ment. He has gone to his work with the mood of the keen lover of 
beauty and the two sides of his nature have worked so harmoniously, 
so intimately, that the result is a presentation of beauty not often 
realized by the artist who takes France into his heart by way of the 
sketch book. 


THE WINDS OF NEAH-KAH-NIE 


HE men of Neah-kah-nie 

Must ride the sea in ships, 

And a girl must watch the thin sails go 
With kisses on her lips. 


The winds at Neah-kah-nie 

Are veering winds and bold; 
Their evil boast among the tides 
Has never yet been told. 


O, girl of Neah-kah-nie, 

Beware the wind that veers— 

Lest it should dry your moistened mouth 
And sting your eyes with tears! 


Haze.t HAL... 











BOOK REVIEWS: By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


ALICE BROWN’S new novel, “The Black Drop” (Macmillan), is 
one of the best American novels of the war. But, although it is very 
deeply rooted in the war, and although it is in the finest sense patriotic 
and American, its interest for the general reader is not dependent 
upon patriotism and the timeliness of a generally felt emotion. 

The renegade son of a fine old Boston family is corrupted by 
his own cleverness and self-interest and becomes a German agent. 
Little by little he involves himself in the spinning of a web of German 
propaganda. He buys a newspaper and edits it to the advantage of 
Germany. He makes a contract securing the services of the cleverest 
young newspaper men,—a cartoonist, a poet, and a writer of edit- 
orials,—simply that he may have their work and withhold it from 
publication because they are patriots. He persuades his father to 
move into the city in order that he may borrow his father’s country 
house and use it secretly for a meeting place for his German friends. 
And he has a wife, charming and fine, but, of course, there is another 
woman. 

The characters in the story are exceedingly well presented and we 
have to thank Miss Brown, in particular, for sharing “Grandsir” with 
us. 


‘<JAPAN and World Peace,” by K. K. Kawakami (Macmillan), is 
an intensely interesting statement of what Japan is thinking about 
world problems. It is written with sanity, tolerance, courtesy and 
frankness, and is worthy of consideration by all fair-minded persons 
who wish to understand the Japanese point of view. What the 
Japanese think of the League of Nations, why they need territorial 
expansion for their rapidly growing population, their attitude toward 
President Wilson and American democracy, their record with regard 
to treaties and international obligations—all these themes are dis- 
cussed. There is a discussion of Japanese relations with China, also. 
This is a book for people who like to know all sides of a question. 


‘‘HER COUNTRY,” by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews (Scrib- 

ners), lacks the dignity of the author’s famous little book, “The 
Perfect Tribute.” But it will probably prove to be very popular just 
for the time. A young American girl with a beautiful voice is changed 
in mind and heart by the passion of patriotism. The sordid ambi- 
tion rewarded by money becomes a clean and ennobling ambition that 
can only be rewarded by love and beauty. The girl with natural 
gifts and selfish will becomes an artist through her unselfish love of 
country. 
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Touchstone Houses 


TWO PRACTICAL AND DIS- 
TINGUISHED LITTLE 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


T is every man’s privilege to live sur- 
rounded by beauty. It is the aim of the 
artist to make this possible, to attract 

attention to and to conserve whatever is 
beautiful in form, color or thought. In 
architecture man finds it possible to as- 
semble all that is beautiful in art and in 
nature. Therefore the home is not only the 
place where beauty is centered for the hap- 
piness and comfort of people, but it is also 
the centre from which the ever enlarging 
horizon of nature and the arts can be viewed 
and appreciated. 

It has been said that architecture sums 
up, makes use of, all the other arts. In it 
we find perfection of form, refinement of 
color and even a symbolic expression of all 
the ideals that have helped shape the world 
of art to-day. There is a rhythm about a 
perfectly designed house that gives the same 
sense of pleasure as is felt from witnessing 
beautiful dancing. Lines flow and move to- 
gether, swirl harmoniously into forms that 
satisfy, even though detail is overlooked and 
color absent. A perfectly balanced house, 
where nothing is in excess and yet nothing 
lacking, is an achievement only possible 
where artist and workmen are one, for 
structural law must be obeyed else the vi- 
sion cannot be materialized. First must 
come the vision, then the patient working 
out, the perfecting of each detail. 

Never in the history of America has there 
been such an imperative need of homes as 
to-day. In every part of our country and 
in every walk of life people are searching 
for plans and models for a home, seeking 
always to invest their money that will bring 
them in the return of a home. Some people 
have clear enough vision to create their own 
ideals, others must have help before their 
needs can be worked out, some by happy ac- 
cident quickly discover just what they wish, 
others find it only after long and anxious 
search. 

THE ToucHSTONE in presenting two 
houses each month seeks to be able to help 
people attain their desire for a home. For 
this reason they are designed for all pos- 
sible situations and with every kind of ma- 
terial. Some are for people who wish the 


most inexpensive kind of a home and others 
are for those who are able to build just 
what they like. Some are for restricted 
suburban lots, still others for the wide 
spaces of seashore and mountain. Many 
of these houses are built line for line as 
we have planned them. Others have been 
changed here and there to bring them more 
intimately into an expression of individual 
requirements. This month we are offering 
two more suggestions for people who are 
looking for practical, convenient arrange- 
ment of rooms and at the same time wish 
an exterior that lifts the house out of the 
commonplace. 


HE first, Touchstone House No. 67 is 

of brick. The quality and shade of brick 
depends a good deal upon the situation, 
whether in the city or out in the country. 
The design naturally suggests that rough 
textured brick be used and of course they 
could be laid up with light or dark mortar 
joints. Brick offers a wide choice of color 
for it can be had in almost any of the shades 
running from buff through all the browns 
to red, including russets and all the autumn 
shades. Roof can be made of shingles, of 
wood, or asbestos, composition or slate, in 
random widths and with butts laid in flow- 
ing lines. There are many ways of getting 
an attractive roof for this house both as far 
as color and texture is concerned. There 
is also a chance for getting color in the 
doors, the gate to the service entrance, 
window frames and chimney pots, to say 
nothing of the opportunity of having living 
color formed by flowers at the base of the 
house. A brick house always looks warm 
and hospitable in the winter time especially 
if there is a planting of evergreens close by. 

At the right of the vestibule is a coat 
closet. Many people feel that a house is not 
complete without a place for storm clothing 
near the front door. The stairway rises 
up directly from the hall. At the left of the 
hall is a living room with cozy fireplace and 
large groups of windows. The porch is en- 
tered from both dining and living room and 
could be used not only for a sunroom but 
for a breakfast room if desired. From this 
porch one steps out into the garden. It can 
be enclosed in glass or left open if preferred. 

The kitchen as in all Touchstone Houses 
has been designed for convenient working. 
Furniture has been arranged with a view to 
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PRACTICAL TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE worked out in such a house. 
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saving steps. One entire end of the kitchen 
is devoted to a sink and two closets. The 
sink is sunk in a counter running the full 
width of the room so that dishes can be 
slid along and put in place in the closet with- 
out unnecessary effort. The shelves of the 
closet above the long counter are to be en- 
closed in glass. Beneath the counter they 
are enclosed in wooden doors. Thus there 
is ample room for dishes and cooking uten- 
sils. The range is on the inner wall and ice 
box close to the service porch. The pantry 
is also well supplied with shelves for dishes 
and food. In the second story are three 
bedrooms and bath besides a maid’s room, 
each supplied with large closets. 


TT HE second house, known as Touchstone 

House No. 68, is of the ever popular 
material, stone, which changes color with 
the different moods of the day and the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year and which ripens 
in beauty as the centuries pass. Sometimes 
the stone house is as gray and impassive as 
a cliff. At other times it glows 
with color as though the sunshine 
had become part and parcel of its 
very existence. The exterior is 
simple as such a material demands, 
full of dignity yet not austere, a 
friendly inviting sort of a house 
that looks as though it might be 
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The entrance to this stone 

house is through a vestibule 
into a large hall in one end of 
which is a lavatory. Many peo- 
ple like to have a bedroom on 
the first floor and for this rea- 
son we have shown one in this 
plan. This enables the upper 
rooms to be closed for the win- 
ter if desired and only the first 
floor used, that is, if the family 
is small enough to permit such 
an arrangement. 
— |  Inorder to get an interesting 
living room it has been planned 
to reach it by two steps down 
from the hall. This gives a 
little sense of importance to the room and 
also gives greater height to the ceiling. Of 
course, if the builder does not wish these 
steps it is a simple matter to omit them, 
making all on one floor. The room being 
lighted with three windows and with a large 
fireplace is interesting and cheerful. There 
is a pantry between dining room and kitchen 
and the kitchen is further supplied with a 
service porch. Thus as may be seen the 
first floor plan is roomy and charmingly 
arranged and at the same time is condensed 
and sufficient for the needs of a small 
family. Upstairs are three bedroms and a 
bath besides large closets. 

Though a house may be designed beauti- 
fully and arrangement of rooms made ex- 
tremely practical, still the work of making 
a perfect home is not complete until the 
finishing and furnishing have been decided 
upon. An architect can arrange the rooms 
because certain essential principles are in- 
volved, but he cannot suggest a color scheme 
for the different rooms because color affects 
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the happy home of many genera- #=~ = f= 
tions of people. A stone house 3°“ 


like an old stone wall is at its best 
when creepers climb over it find- 
ing footholds to their liking in 
crevices and on uneven surfaces. 
Like the boulders of the field they ~“% 
are perfect background for flow- 
ers. Any color scheme can be 
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George E, Fowler, Architect 











A BRICK HOUSE WITH OUAIN' 
ROOFLINE AND PICTURESQUE WIN 
DOWS: TOUCHSTONE MODEL NO. 67 
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George E. Fowler, Architect 








SMALL STONE HOUSE, INEXPENSIVE BUT WITH 
AMPLE SPACE: TOUCHSTONE MODEL NO. 68 
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PRACTICAL TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE N. 68: 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


| 
people differently and — 
what is harmonious and _ 
soothing to one is un- 
pleasant to another. Some 
people think the only pos- 
sible finish for the wood- 
work of a house is old 
ivory because it looks 
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fresh and clean. Others like wood stained 
gray or brown and yet others prefer it 
painted black. The modern tendency in 
wall paper is for a plain surface or at least 
one that does not show conspicuous figures, 
though there is always a chance to intro- 
duce bright flower patterns in the bedrooms. 
Many people like to use plain gray or tan 
walls, getting their color in bright chintz or 
silk draperies and hangings. There are all 
kinds of wonderful materials in the market 
for curtains, hangings, pillows, etc., that are 
washable which enables a house-wife to 
keep her house fresh at a small expense. 
Some women are clever enough to buy 
some such material as unbleached muslin, 
voile, gingham or Japanese crepe, dye it and 
stencil a pattern upon it, in this way creat- 
ing rooms of great individuality and charm 
at little expense. Nothing is more -harm- 
ing for summer bedrooms than plain col- 
ored linen. If this is too expensive, ging- 
ham or crepe make a very fine substitute. 
In choosing furniture, thought should be 
given to its quality. Better have a few good 
pieces that will always please than some or- 
nate article which will soon be out of date. 


Most American homes are over-crowded ' 


and would look much better if a great por- 
tion of the things called ornaments or knick- 
knacks were thrown away. By bringing the 
finish and interest of a space up to a single 
well-chosen jar or picture a room is more 
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restful and satisfy- 
ing than if the eye 
were distracted by a 
number of orna- 
ments placed with 
no regard to the de- 
sign of the room. 
Women who are in 
doubt as to what col- 
ors to use in their 
home might first se- 
lect rug, wall paper, 
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‘Japanese print and build the room up 
from the colors fouiid in them, using the 
background color for walls and the spots 
of color found in the design for the hang- 
ings and lamp shades. 

The lighting of the house also is a very 
vital matter and should be deciled upon 
only after careful study. The lighting of 
a home is an art. It is something more 
than picking out the most expensive fix- 
tures, but in harmony with other fittings. 
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GALLERY ON 


THE GALLERY AND PLAY- 
HOUSK ON 'THE MOORS: BY 
HELEN WRIGHT 


F one has been so fortunate as to spend 

a vacation during the last few years at 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, one has had 
an opportunity to see the lovely “Gallery on 
the Moors” and to learn something of its 
Community activities, its broad, far-reach- 
ing influence, and the tremendous impetus 
it has given to Art, in its broadest sense, in 
that locality. 

It would not be possible to find a more 
picturesque and romantic setting on the 
moors,—overlooking a stretch of low shrubs, 
rocks, and sand to the open sea on one side 
and the varied Gloucester Harbor on the 
other. Just below is the famous duck pond, 
the whole site a favorite painting place for 
artists for many years. 

The Gallery was built by Mr. and Mrs. 
William FE. Atwood, whose house, a most 
harmonious gray stone structure of the 
english Sixteenth Century style, is a step 
up the hill from the Gallery. Ralph Adams 
Cram was the architect and he has appre- 
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THE GALLERY ON THE MOORS. 


ciated to a most artistic degree the possi- 
bilities in these moorlands. He has said 
“The idea aimed at was simplicity without 
severity and with enough picturesqueness 
of contour and composition to guarantee 
the character desired”. This he has 
achieved with marked success. 

The studio or gallery was constructed 
first for the benefit of the many artists in 
the Gloucester Colony, that they might have 
a place for the exhibition of their pictures. 

It is a large one-story room with peaked 
roof, partly stone, partly of wood and 
timber, plastered and tinted grayish pink, 
most harmonious with the browns and pale 
greens of rock and shrub, and the deep blues 
of sky and sea. 

The exhibitions, at least sixty pictures 
can be hung on a single line without crowd- 
ing, have been noteworthy, the work of the 
Gloucester artists as well as the whole sum- 
mer colony that extends to many places 
along the North Shore. Some of the pic- 
tures, possibly seen at the larger exhibits 
in Boston, New York or Washington, but 
many of them are the summer’s work seen 
for the first time. 
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A HOUSE RICH IN 


The Gallery serves a twofold purpose. 
It is provided at one end with a very good- 
sized stage, small dressing rooms, good 
lighting and all the necessary equipment of 
a finished theatre on a small scale, the room 
seating about two hundred. At the other 
end of the room is a small balcony which 
is used as a library for books on Gloucester. 

The number of successful entertainments 
given here developed a tremendous com- 
munity feeling that decided the gallery, or 
rather Mr. and Mrs. Atwood, to broaden 
the scope of its activities, and establish a 
Community Theatre, with the aim of en- 
couraging a more democratic spirit, to 
maintain a high standard of interpretation, 
and to bring within reach of all, the best 
modern dramatic productions, enacted by 
its members. 

The idea was eagerly greeted and many 
enthusiastic workers volunteered their serv- 
ices. In the beginning a number of enter- 
tainments were given in aid of war suffer- 
ers and much latent talent was discovered. 
A Greek pageant was produced last sum- 
mer, not alone for war activities but to 
bring together the entire community. The 
gate receipts for a single afternoon were 
$3700. 

The Gallery on the Moors has none of 
the snobbery that is apt to attend upon ama- 
teur performances. There are no patron- 
esses, no one is ever asked to buy a ticket, 
there is no choice of seats, or reservations 


ALL TREASURES 


for them, there is no preference, or per- 
sonal influence in the casting of the plays. 
No hats are allowed and everything pos- 
sible is done for the comfort of the audi- 
ences. The performance begins on _ the 
minute and ends as promptly and no detail 
is too small for attention that makes for 
the comfort or professional standard. 

This year it was planned to put the Com- 
munity Theatre on a strictly membership 
basis, having a small initiation fee, enabl- 
ing the management to do away with the 
expense of publicity, advertising, ete. 

The Theatre is not yet self sustaining 
and the quarters are inadequate as it is dif- 
ficult to arrange dates for the Art exhibits 
and the plays. It is hoped that by making 
a small beginning, the organization may 
grow large enough to eventually have ade- 
quate housing to give more plays, perhaps 
a festival, community music, rythmic and 
folk-lore dancing, and all forms of whole- 
some amusement in which the whole com- 
munity may participate. 

The enthusiasm, tireless energy and co- 
operation of Mr. and Mrs. Atwood, give 
the spirited momentum to whatever goes on 
at the “Gallery-Piayhouse”. They are 
quite willing that the contents of their love- 
ly house, or their personal wardrobes, shall 
be drawn upon, if necessary, for scenery or 
costume and it is their earnest zeal that 
brings the finished success to this altruistic 
enterprise. 





A HOUSE RICH IN ALL 
TREASURES 
(Continued from page 9) 


beams with wooden pegs, oiled and waxed 
and polished until they look like the top of a 
Jacobean table. The doors also are of a 
single panel of oak pinned together with 
wooden pegs by skilled craftsmen. The 
floor of the dining room is of heather brown 
tile laid irregularly so that the old oak fur- 
niture blends perfectly with it. 

Because this house was built for the own- 
ers according to their idea of an adequate 
home, it is full of all sorts of innovations 
such as great closets for the storing of can- 
vases, a dumb waiter from one studio to 
the other by which tubes of paint and 
brushes can be exchanged without interrup- 
tion of work, a kitchen bright and sunny 
designed by the mistress of the house for 
the maid’s convenience and a place where 


the school-boy son can keep his baseball bat 
and top, and pound and carpenter out his 
own ideals. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
friendly, sympathetic, wise co-operation of 
architect and owner. Mr. Gregory has 
stood beside the two artists who desired 
this studio-home, ever ready to support, to 
submerge his own identity, to grasp all their 
desires ; yet the house, while expressing the 
owner’s wishes, could not have been con- 
structed without the architect’s technical 
knowledge and supreme art. Ile has kept 
for them the picturesque Norman peak, the 
round tower, the jutting bay window, but 
has introduced them in an American situa- 
tion with so unobstructive an art that they 
pile up from the hillside as though they 
were a predestined part of the landscape. 
The result is a structure not to be over- 
looked when speaking of modern American 
architecture, neither can it be passed by 
idly without appreciative glance. 
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FLOWERING ROOFS 
(Continued from page 29) 


because of their religious signifi- 
cance. Lilies are often planted 
about their wayside shrines. They 
like also the bright colors of the 
humble flowers and have marvel- 
ous skill in the growing of them. 
Sometimes their narrow, cramped 
dooryards will be actually bursting 
with flowers which encroach upon 
the paths and push their heads 
through the pickets of the fence. 
In many dooryards will be found 
blossoming shrubs, but strangely 
enough very few vines are in evi- 
dence. 

When the summer has brought 
profusion of bloom to the garden, 
the little whitewashed houses look 
their best. The bright colors make 
a fine contrast to the white walls. 
In the photograph of one of the 
oldest houses in rural Quebec, at 
Garneau, a number of interesting 
architectural points may be no- 
ticed in the treatment of roof. 
The ends of the house art rough- 


ly stuccoed in natural color, 
though the front has _ been 
smoothed and whitewashed. This 
combination is often found. 


Sometimes the wood around the windows 
at the front is given a coat of bright blue 


SHALL 
WAIT? 


(Continued from page 35) 


I BUILD NOW—OR 


house to rent, or else because they feel that 
the high cost of building is more than offset 
by the increasing cost of rent. There are 
also those classes of citizens, who, like the 
teachers, have not had their salaries raised 
to keep pace with the increase in prices. 
There are the families for whom the fa- 
miliar tragedies and disabilities of life have 
increased the budget. For such people, a 
large building expenditure would be not 
only a hardship, it might bring on disaster. 
At the other extreme is the not inconsider- 
able class—of which all of us know cases in 
our own little circle of friends—where in- 
creased income has made thrift unfashion- 
able. When we see the free buying of silks 
and furs and jewelry and silk skirts and 
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DOUKABOR WOMAN PLASTERING HER OWN HOUSE. 


or yellow, and the same brilliant color ap- 
plied to the soffit of the eaves. 


motors we are somewhat sceptical about the 
talk of the extravagance of a home. There 
are few of us who, if we really buckled 
down to the task, could not spend less on 
non-essentials. Certainly when expendi- 
tures for big essentials give way to needs of 
little luxuries, our ideas are turning upside- 
down. It is but a new version of the old 
story of mortgaging the home in order to 
buy an automobile. 

Of all the complications in the process of 
acquiring a home, I have emphasized only 
certain features which are often overlooked. 
They tend to show that if the difficulty is 
great, so is the need. The future holds no 
sure hope of immediate relief. Besides, 
those who are hesitating should remember 
that at least a million of their countrymen 
are scanning the situation as intently as they 
are, and are straining every nerve to find a 
favorable opportunity to obtain a home. 














THE BETTER HOMES 


THE BETTER HOMES EX- 
HIBITION 


E have been receiving so many enthu- 

siastic reports from the cities which 
have been favored with the traveling “Bet- 
ter Homes Exhibition” that we feel like 
calling the attention of our readers to its im- 
portance. It is a new and stimulating illus- 
tration of Mohammed and the Mountain. 
Since the people cannot go to the art exhi- 
bitions the art exhibitions are now going to 
the people, under the guidance of Mr. Ross 
Crane, who in turn is serving the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

The service that the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago through its Extension Department is 
rendering the people all through the Middle 
West cannot be praised too highly. The 
Better Homes Exhibition, which they are 
taking to cities which ask for it, for a five 
days’ visit, consists of exhibitions of photo- 
graphs, drawings and plans of small houses, 
twenty well framed oil paintings by living 
American masters, photographs and plans 
of gardens with pictures of homes and com- 
munities before and after planting, as well 
as photographs of interesting work done in 
city planning and development. One depart- 
ment of the exposition is devoted to a dis- 
play of commercial posters and designs for 
newspaper advertising and window dress- 
ing. 

Mr. Crane, in addition to arranging the 
exhibition, gives clear, practical, entertain- 
ing talks on how to furnish a room, how to 
select materials for it with good judgment 
and good taste, and how to make rooms al- 
ready furnished present their most beautiful 
and liveable possibilities. He also tells the 
audience how to build a home in such a 
way that the builder secures the greatest 
amount of comfort at the minimum of 
price ; how to plant a yard with shrubs that 
will bloom at different seasons of the year; 
how to lay the paths and how effective a 
small amount of furniture for it can be 
made. The crowds of people that listen 
eagerly to every bit of advice that helps to 
make their homes more beautiful testify to 
their value. Though the largest halls avail- 
able in each town are secured, there is never 
room enough for all the interested home- 
makers who apply for admission. 

Part of the Exhibition consists of a port- 
able room. Of course, only three sides of 
this room can be shown, but there is a fire- 
place, walls properly papered and windows 


EXHIBITION 


tastefully curtained. As far as possible 
the materials for such a room are drawn 
from local merchants, which has a special 
advantage in proving to the people in the 
audience what can be done with material at 
hand by exercise of good taste. When space 
permits there is an exhibition of bedroom, 
dining room or kitchen as well as living 
room, each furnished in good taste on the 
scale of an artisan’s salary. These exhi- 
bitions are especially made to help people of 
moderate circumstances and the idea is to 
increase their artistic sense through lectures 
and visible examples of rooms furnished 
artistically. It does not cost any more, they 
are told and shown, to have their home 
beautiful. Their pride in it makes them 
give it better care. 

To quote Mr. Crane’s own words, “One 
of the most popular lectures that we give is 
one where I arrange the room in the worst 
possible taste, and little by little, with the 
help of the audience in suggesting what 
shall come out and what shall be placed in 
a different part of the room and what shall 
be operated upon for the frills, we evolve a 
really charming room. I do it right there 
before their eyes. 

“T show them how a mantel which is 
loaded down with vases and photographs 
and tidies can become a fit base for a really 
good piece of art. Talks on interior deco- 
rations are usually too easily forgotten. 
One never forgets the evolution of an ugly 
room into a beautiful one if the process has 
taken place before one’s eyes. 

“Another interesting experiment is made 
by taking out two nondescript ordinary 
looking pieces from an uninteresting room 
and bringing beauty and significance in it by 
the substitution of two fine, well designed 
pieces. The transformation thus achieved 
is most convincing. 

“T always go on the theory that it is bet- 
ter to use what one has than to attempt any- 
thing revolutionary in the way of house 
furnishings. Often one good picture will 
give tone and dignity and beauty to the en- 
tire household. Of course, where the ugly 
thing can be dispensed with entirely it is 
better, but often an ugly room is as much 
a matter of poor arrangement and over- 
crowding as it is of the inherent ugliness 
of the furniture.” 

The business men of the town are usually 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the In- 
stitute, and Mr. Crane says that he has 
found them uniformly open hearted about 
the application of art to industry. 
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LUIS 


FRONT PORCH LUIS 


“THE NUTSHELL”: BUILT 
IN SIX WEEKS FOR LESS 
THAN A THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS: AGNES EDWARDS 


S soon as Mr. and Mrs. Luis Mora 
saw the rocky hillside—as soon as 
they saw the litle brook and the 

white oaks by the spring, they knew it was 
the place they wanted. They had intended 
to build a “permanent tent,”—that was all, 
with windows on all sides and a fireplace 
at one end. But it grew, as houses and 
babies have a way of doing. Grew, not in 
size, for the whole ground floor is still only 
12 by 14, if you do not count the ells, but 
grew from the idea of a permanent tent 
into the realization of a wee house, almost 
like a toy chalet, perched on the end of a 
granite ridge between and over and around 
the rocks, under the white oaks and in the 


OF 





sound of the brook. And it grew and 
reached completion in just exactly six 


weeks, which meant that from the middle 
of June until the end of July they had the 
fun of building it, and from the end of 
July until the middle of September they 
had the fun of living in it. 

They drew the plans themselves, and to- 
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MORA’S SUMMER COTTAGE 





MORA’S SUMMER COTTAGE, “THE NUTSHELL”. 
gether worked them out. Every morning 
they left the hospitable farm house where 
they were staying, with their luncheon bas- 
kets over their arms, and all day they 
worked with the carpenter and the mason, 
stopping to eat when the carpenter and the 
mason stopped to eat, and working quite as 
long and faithfully as they. Mr. Mora 
could labor with the men, and Mrs. Mora 
could do things, too. She could dip the 
shingles—two tones of green for the sloping 
roof, and a gray stain for the sides: and 
she could paint the window frames the most 
bewitching blue-green, and make screens 
for the windows,—removable screens that 
could be fastened with hooks. And she 
could make the corn colored curtains that 
were to go behind the green screens, and 
inside the blue-green frames! Together 
they could do almost as much as the car- 
penter and the mason, and they did, which 
is one reason why it only took six weeks 
to build the “Nutshell” and why it only 
cost $920. Up out of the rocks—for of 
course they never dynamited any of the 
handsome gray boulders which lent such 
contour and character to the hillside—like 
some little mountain flower, gray and green, 
it sprang. 
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“Home and the Fireplace!” | | When the frame is up— 


that is not too early for the Architect 
to recommend to his client that “Yale 
| Builders’ Locks and Hardware” be 
written into the specifications. 

See your Hardware Dealer today. 
He will gladly show you and your 
clients his samples, help in the proper 
selection of the hardware, and quote 
prices on the entire list. 

With such close co-operation, de- 
livery from stock and “right on the 
— —_ | spot” source of supply, vexatious de- 

? lays are eliminated. The 

What Makes a Home Mi | =e trimming of a building of 

any kind with Yale Build- 

ers’ Locks and Hardware is 

a simple, straightforward 

transaction, that means sat- 

isfaction to owner and 
architect alike. 





Let us send you our booklet on 


FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION 


Free upon request. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY | 
4616 Roosevelt Road, Chicago | 





The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 











Stamford, Connecticut 














Summer Comfort 


Aerolux Ventilating Shades make the porch a 
most comfortable living room by day and sleep- 
ing room by night. They shut out the sun’s 
intense heat and glare and yentilate over the 
entire surface. They are made of narrow splints 
of heat-resisting linwood 
Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are better 
than awnings because they shade the window 
without interfering with air circulation. 
Aerolux Shades are finished artistically and_ stained 
beautifully in a variety of lasting colors. They are 
easily adjusted, hang straight Weather-proof and 
lasting. Write for samples and full information 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
283 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 
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“The Nutshell” has fifteen windows, 
a porch 8 by 14, a front door crudely made 
with planks running upright and quaintly 
studded with iron nails. The chimney is 
of field stone, picked up in the adjoining 
pastures, and the steps are of the same 
material. And the whole thing, so diminu- 
tive, so complete, seems to be chuckling to 
itself as it straddles the surprised rocks. 

Inside there is a living room, 12 by 14, 
with a fireplace, 2%4 feet wide. The walls 
are unfinished—one cannot do everything 
for $920, but the locks and latches are all 
handmade. Luis Mora designed them, and 
the village blacksmith made them, and this 
iron work gives quite an air to the room, 
as does the blue Italian fruit dish, piled 
with oranges on the rough stone mantel 
shelf, and the two yellow painted wooden 
candle sticks. 

In a corner of the 8 by 10 storeroom there 
is a dressing room, which is, in reality, a 
square inclosure behind a curtain, the walls 
forming two sides, and the curtains two 
sides. Four feet square may not seem very 
large, but it is quite large enough for a sink 
with a shelf above, and on the shelf a two- 
gallon pitcher. The pitcher must be filled 
at the pump, but the waste water may be 
emptied down the sink, and it is astonish- 
ing how quickly one learns to be grateful 
that the waste does not have to be carried 
out, instead of complaining that the fresh 
water must be brought in by hand. The 
ell kitchen is 10 by 9, with windows on 
three sides. There is room for an oil stove 


SIDE VIEW OF LUIS MORA’S COTTAGE. 


and for the smallest procurable enameled 
sink—it is too small for a dish pan, to be 
sure, but a baking dish does just as well. 
The numerous shelves are conveniently 
(Continued on page 80) 
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FINE CRAFT WORK IN IRON: 


By GEORGE W. DONNAN. 
(ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


THE W. IRVING FORGE, 
INC.) 

N Colonial times the forge of the black- 
| smith in the village was the source of 

all the iron work used about the house. 
The knocker on the front door, the turn- 
spit in the great kitchen fireplace, the candle 
sticks on the mantel and even the shears in 
the Grandmother’s work basket were made 
by the Smithy. 

“He carefully fashioned each piece, ham- 
mered and welded the iron, and has left as 
his memorial that source of inspiration to 
lovers of the simple and graceful—his 
craftsmanship—in many a lovely form. 
The old smith was versatile. To each set 
of iron work he gave a form that distin- 
guished one house from its neighbor. The 
acorn, the clover leaf, the heart and the dia- 
mond were favorites. Hinges, latch and 
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foot scraper carried one motif—a dainty 
finial, a twist somewhere, some mark of 
identity from the deft hammer of the work- 
man. 

Fortunate today is he who can find a set 
complete of rare old iron work with which 
to grace the entrance door. Fortunate also 
if one can accurately distinguish the true 
from the false in the offered “reproduc- 
tions” at hand. But there are those who 
have studied this art of a departed time, and 
have collected, piece by piece, treasured 
specimens; and with these as an inspira- 
tion have learned to copy correctly Colonial 
hand forged iron work. But their number 
is comparatively small among all the iron 
workers, the majority of whom are not 
specialists in this line of effort. 

There is a tendency among house build- 
ers to accept substitutes 
for the real thing. It is 
easier to make and sell 
to the unthinking some- 
thing nearly like Co- 
lonial work, perchance 
stamped into shape ; 
much easier than to 
slowly work and forge 
from the iron bar a gem 
of grace and beauty, be 
it even a simple door 
latch. Easier in this day 
of haste and careless in- 
difference, to make a 
candle cup by cutting off 
a section of iron pipe to 
be soldered to a stand- 
ard, than to beat out 
with the hammer a bit 

of formless iron, and shape it into the 
fashion of a leaf or flower. 

There are even in this day of “quantity 
production” a few modern toilers at the 
forge who love their work, and who have 
perfected the blacksmith’s art by careful 
study. They have learned why the master 
craftsmen of old did this or that—to the un- 
initiated meaningless—how they brought 
into being the beauty of effect so simply, yet 
in practice so hard to imitate. The answer 
is painstaking, individual work. No mod- 
ern factory system where each man per- 
forms one little part, will do it. It is the 
hand of the “Unhurried Smith”, the prod- 
uct of the toiler at the anvil, who sees in the 
rough bar of iron the form of his mind’s 
thought, ready to spring into being as the 
forge-fire lends its glow to the metal. 

More costly, of course, as lace of Cluny 
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yp compares to that of Notting- 


ham, but by the same token 


there is the same difference 
in the eyes of those who 
know. The products of the 


blacksmith’s hand are not for 
those who see no difference 
between straps of iron bended 
cold in a press, and the iron 
forged and beaten by hand of 
devoted worker into the shape 
desired. Iron work shaped by 
machines and afterward 
pounded and “pock marked” with a hammer 
is wrought iron perhaps, but it is not hand 
forged wrought iron, carrying to all who 
see it the message of the hammer and the 
ringing anvil. 

The greater cost of true work, conscien- 
tiously done, slowly and carefully executed, 
has its monetary compensation too. Iron 
work twisted, shaped cold by power ma- 
chines will have open pores in the metal, in- 
viting rust, but the beaten work of the 
blacksmith is firm and fine in texture, and 
will endure and resist the moisture of the 
air. This is why the modern stamped hard- 
ware will speedily rust away, while on old 
New England houses there are today 
latches and shutter hinges in perfect condi- 
tion, bearing the hammer marks of the 
smith who long years ago laid aside his 
leather apron, and whose sounding anvil 
has been silent these seven generations. 

In the selection of hardware for the mod- 
ern home, and particularly if it is of Co- 
lonial design, there is great need for dis- 
criminating care. The same 
caution should govern as is 
needed in the purchase of 
rugs and china. Mere Co- 
lonial form and outline is 
not necessarily a warranty 
of Colonial work in spirit 
and feeling. The test is to 
compare the work offered 
with some genuine piece 
from an old forge. Study 
“ach hammer mark and see 
what a wonderland of sim- 
ple beauty and_ loveliness 
will appear—reward which 
will last a lifetime—the re- 
ward of knowledge of the 
good and the spurious. The 
new home is worthy of the 
effort, worthy of a visit to 
some collector’s museum, for 
nothing in the home is so 
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prominent as its hard- 
ware, and usually no 
part of its equipment 
receives ‘so little 
thought. 

A modern Colonial 
home should have at 
least on its entrance 
door a few specimens 
of the true wrought 
iron, hand forged in 
the old way. It will 
proclaim that here 
dwells one who really 
knows; one who strives to perpetuate the 
beautiful art which our ancestors created; 
the simple, graceful work of the sturdy 
smith of bygone days. 

The world is beautifully lighted. Should 
not our homes also glow with as mellow or 
as cheerful a light? When we turn from 
the magic illumination of the moon to enter 
our own homes we should be greeted with 
a light that does not make us regret leaving 
so much beauty behind. The great sun 
that brings out the full beauty of the form 
and color of our earth, the stars 
that sparkle from the heavens have 
given us a hint, 
as it were, of 
howtolight our 








own homes. 
We _ do _ not 
mean as to the 
kind of § fix- 


tures, but as to 
the satisfaction 
gained by col- 
ors of the 
light. By the 








silk 


soft shades 


use of 
we have learned to create wonderful light- 
ing schemes that satisfy our desire for 
beauty as well as give us adequate illumi- 


nation. Nothing is more torturing to the 
eye than an electric bulb suspended in a 
room that has not been provided with a 
shade that modifies and directs its power 
and a fixture that satisfies esthetic require- 
ments. The most commonplace of rooms 
can be made homelike and delightful by the 
introduction of a well designed lamp and 
shade. The Japanese love to arrange lights 
in such a way that they make shadows upon 
the wall. It is part of the art of home 
decoration with them to place a flower or 
stalk of weed in such a position that it is 
silhouetted on the wall. Now that wall fix- 
tures are coming into favor our rooms may 
be enriched by a charm of shadow and light. 
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QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS 
(Continued from page 50) 
showed the cup-shaped turning, Cane and 
upholstery continued to be used in chairs, 
but solid backs of cane took the place of the 

narrow panels of the Restoration. 

The great English architect, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, had a decided influence upon 
the interior of houses in the Queen Anne 
period, even though it does not appear 
that this great man actually designed fur- 
niture. To fully illustrate the style devel- 
oped in the furniture of that day we can do 
no better than to quote from Walter Dyer: 

“Toward the end of the William and 
Mary period and at the beginning of Queen 
Anne’s reign (seventeen hundred and two- 
seventeen hundred and fourteen) Dutch 
elements continued to dominate, Dutch 
lines becoming more marked in the form 
of the furniture, while the French elements 
of Louis XIV. were largely abandoned, to 
remain in the background until Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries introduced the 
Louis XV. style. The flamboyance of the 
Restoration and Marot types of ornament 
gave place to a decorative style in furniture 
which, if less elegant, possesed more in- 
herent grace and durability. 

“As the period advanced, foreign ele- 
ments were largely assimilated and some- 
thing approaching a distinctly English style 
was developed. For this reason, if for no 
other, the Queen Anne style deserves a 
higher rating than it has sometimes re- 
ceived. The forms were better adapted to 
use than any that had preceded them. 
They tended toward greater comfort, light- 
ness and simplicity. 

“Curves appeared more abundantly, espe- 
cially in the legs and backs of chairs, Rec- 
tangular forms were modified. The straight 
turned-leg gave place to the cabriole, and 
under bracing largely disappeared. The 
cyma curve was generally adopted in chair 
backs, the legs of chairs, tables, highboys, 
lowboys, etc., on the scroll tops of highboys 
and secretaries, and on the aprons of high- 
boys, lowboys, ete. The mirror frames of 
the period showed the same motif. Carv- 
ing became more restrained and simpler in 
design. In general, more attention was paid 
to form than to ornament. 

“Walnut continued to be the popular 
wood, and veneering was more generally 
employed. The fashion for marquetry 
gradually declined. Incidentally, there grew 
up a craze for lacquered furniture, and this, 
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with the attendant vogue for Chinese orna- 
ments, carried further at a later date by 
Chambers and Chippendale, presented the 
one confusing and discordant decorative 
element of the period. 

“The typical chair of the period was rela- 
tively large, with simpler, more graceful 
lines than those of the previous period, and 
was, in general, the forerunner of the Chip- 
pendale chair. The seat was broad and deep, 
with curved outlines. The back was still 
comparatively high and narrow-shouldered, 
shaped for comfort, and tilted back from 
the perpendicular. The outline was a con- 
tinuous curve and in place of the rectangu- 
lar panel of the Restoration there was a 
broad, vase-shaped or fiddle-shaped splat. 
The typical leg was the cabriole or bandy- 
leg, with the round Dutch foot; the ball- 
and-claw foot was of later date. Often 
the front legs only were cabriole, the back 
legs being straight or slightly curved. Carv- 
ing was reduced to a few details, such as 
a shell on the knee of the leg and in the 
middle of the top of the back. Most of 
the chairs were of plain or veneered wal- 
nut, though a few were more elaborately 
decorated with carving and gilding or 
lacquer. 

“The roundabout or corner chair was an 
introduction of this period, and also the 
banister-back, slat-back, and Windsor chairs 
of the cottages, though these were not in 
the direct line of style development. 

“Styles in tables followed a development 
similar to that of the Queen Anne chair. 
Various sorts of small, light tables and 
stands were a feature of the period. The 
tripod stand was introduced and tray-top 
tables, small leaf tables, and a variety of 
tea, card and side tables were popular. 

“The high chest of drawers was devel- 
oped into the highboy, in which the six 
turned legs gave place to four cabrioles, and 
brass drawer pulls and escutcheons became 
common. A double round arch was used 
at the tops of highboys, bookcases, etc., and 
later the broken arch or swan-neck pedi- 
ment was introduced. The lowboy, or 
dresser, was similar to the lower part of 
the highboy, without the upper chest of 
drawers. Bureaus, cabinets, corner cup- 
boards, and double chests of drawers were 
all representative of the period. 

“The slant-top desk, or scrutoire, with 
brass fittings and short cabriole or bracket 
legs, came into vogue, and the tall clock 
case was improved and often provided with 
the broken arch pediment at the top.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION of The 
Touchstone and the American Art Student Maga- 
zine published monthly at New York, N. Y. for 
April, 1920, State of New York, County of New 
York. 

Before me, Henry N. Martin, a Notary Public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and the American Art Student 
Magazine and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
pubblication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts 
Corp., 1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 W. 47th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 
W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 W. 47th St., New York, 
Ws Be 

2. That the owners are: Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Inc., 1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 W. 47th St., New York, 

. Y.: Paris Singer, 110 E. 59th St., New York, 
N. Y.: Paul N. Turner, 453 W. 21st St., New 
York, N. . 2 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the name of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, President. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1920. 
(Seal) Henry N. Martin. 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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If you have never tried our 
colours, the brilliance and 
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mixed pigments will be 
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making. 
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Mat Water Colours 
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LUIS MORA’S SUMMER COTTAGE 


“THE NUT SHELL” 
(Continued from page 75) 

placed, one of them serving for a lunch 
counter on a busy day. On these occasions 
the Moras sit on two high stools, at the 
counter, and look out, as they eat, at the 
squirrels playing on the rocks outside. 
There is a good sized clothes closet con- 
necting with the kitchen. 

A living room, a dressing room, a kitchen, 
a porch—what more do people need, when 
they have all the world spread out at their 
feet, and all the heavens spread out over 
their heads? And yet the “Nutshell” has 
even more. Above the living room under 
the roof, is an air space, without glass in 
the windows, but with permanently closed 
shutters and the proper screening to keep 
out the squirrels. One reaches this by a 
movable ladder. 

No cellar? No bathroom? No, but, as 
the nursery song goes, “this is for summer 
wear.” Would you prefer not to build if 
you could not have everything as complete 
as in a city apartment, or would you choose 
the wiser course, and take the little gray 
cottage with the green roof and the yellow 
curtains, and the view over the Connecticut 
hills, and the quiet companionship of the 
great gray rocks? 

If you are not sure if you could put up 
with a few inconveniences, such as a four- 
foot dressing room and a water pitcher on 
a shelf, then you have never sat upon the 
silent porch, and watched the moon come 
up. For as it comes the shadows from the 
hill grow thick about the house, thicker 
thicker—until you look out into a sea of 
moonlight, darkly cut in the distance by 
the little prancing cedars! 

“Oh for a house!” sigh the city-weary 
folk, and yet how many will take a thou- 
sand dollars in cash, and a million dollars 
in imagination, and go out to the fields, the 
mountains or the sea shore, and build by 
their own labor a home for their delight ? 

George Herbert says “lift up thy head. 
Take stars for money.” Think of having 
the “dear common gold” of dandelions as 
we walk in our garden by day and of seeing 
our heaven sparkling with a gold that en- 
riches the spirit more immortally than any 
spending of the gold stamped with the sign 
of commerce. There are many kinds of 
riches and many ways of hoarding up treas- 
ures upon earth. We like our way of being 
rich and we like the castle we have built 
with our sort of money. 
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HE AMERICAN ART STUDENT. 


A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION A 


THE VALUE OF SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS: BY WAL- 
TER SCOTT PERRY, DIREC- 
TOR OF PRATT INSTITUTE 
6s TUDENTS, for mutual protection, 

should submit to school examina- 

tion so that undesirable and non- 
progressive students may be eliminated 
from a school, otherwise constant interrup- 
tion and disturbance afford them little op- 
portunity for progress. The dilatory and 
lazy student is,” according to Walter Scott 
Perry, Director of The Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, “a dis- 
turbance and a detriment to the student 
whose mind is concentrated and whose pur- 
pose is serious. The desire for serious pur- 
suit of art must be inherent in the student 
if he wishes to succeed. 

“Here at Pratt Institute,” Mr. Perry said, 
“Our students come at nine—they know 
they are expected at nine—and that they 
are here to work from nine o'clock through 
the day until four. They are all here each 
day. It is not a question of a few serious 
minded students coming at nine—and a 
group of ‘inspired’ students coming at ten, 
clattering their easels and scraping their 
chairs and asking the earlier ones to move 
this way or that—and so on each hour of 
the day as the spirit may move the student 
to work or not to work according to indi- 
vidual inspiration. Strong students go 
where their work is not going to be inter- 
rupted. 

“Pratt Institute School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art started thirty-two years ago in 
one small room. Today we have over nine 
hundred students and forty-five instructors, 
and we have placed thousands of trained 
students in the fine and applied arts 
throughout the United States with but few 
records of failures among our graduates in 
making a success of their chosen profession. 

“Of course with us a record means 
something more than one person’s guaran- 
tee or memory. We catalogue the student 
to the extent of filing records of his work 
from the time they enter the school until 
they leave. These consist of a symposium 
of the opinion of the numerous instructors 
under whom he works. It is interesting to 
run through these cards and see the general 
construction and direction, not only of the 
student’s individual work, but the strength- 


AND INFORMATION 


ening of his power among fellow students 
and “the increasing respect for his efforts 
as expressed in the opinions of the instruc- 
tors. Our system is a rigorous one, it 1s 
true, but we have found it a necessary one, 
if the brain is to be kept keen and the body 
alive. To strive for, and attain and hold, 
a standard is progress, and the constant 
oxygen of competition and examination 
is the most logical and successful means 
toward progress. 

“Pratt Institute is here to give the man 
or woman who wants opportunity his or 
her desire. If he or she does not profit by 
it and appreciate it, they must give up their 
places to the ones who will. If a student 
after three months’ instruction shows lax- 
ness in both his work and his desire to do 
his very best, he must drop out. Our last 
two vacancies in one class had thirty-five 
applicants for them. These applicants were 
from all over the United States. 

“Examination, as we believe it should be 
practised, must be complete and compre- 
hensive, that is the student must be given 
a chance to make an all-round record be- 
fore judgment can be adequately passed. 
Often he will find that he is proficient in 
a subject which, until the present oppor- 
tunity of observation and correlated study 
had never interested him. A student’s ap- 
plication for entrance is also considered in 
connection with the type of letter he writes 
to the school. If he shows serious personal 
desire and has pursued and established his 
love for art under difficult conditions he 
deserves preference over one who gives 
evidence of superficiality and thinks his 
work clever and that it may have a market- 
able value without any great effort on his 
part. 

“Sometime ago the papers published re- 
ports to the effect that only about two per 
cent ef the graduates of art schools find 
lucrative positions in the art world. Be- 
cause of this assertion the figures of Pratt 
Institute School of Fine and Applied Arts 
for that year were strongly fixed in my 
mind. Out of the one hundred and forty- 
three graduates of two and three years of 
most serious study and practice, eight re- 
turned for further study, and of the one 
hundred and thirty-five left, there are re- 
ports in our files of the successful placing 
in remunerative positions of one hundred 
and twenty-five within a short time after 
leaving the school. 
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“In fact we have found in establishing 
a standard and holding to it by examination 
and constant encouragement of the stu- 
dent’s mentality that the requests for our 
graduates have far outdistanced the trained 
students in the various lines of work that 
we can supply each school year.” 


VICE-PRES. OF N. Y. ART 
STUDENTS’ LEAGUE GIVES 
HIS VIEWS ON ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COMPETI- 
TIONS 
“< HAVE been asked to answer for the 
readers of the ToucHsToNe the 
question, ‘Why has the Art Students’ 
League abolished entrance examinations 
and Scholarship Competitions?” said 
David Morison in a recent interview. “In 
order to understand our position fully it is 
only fair to state that we still hold an An- 
nual Competition for Scholarships for art 
students who live outside of New York 
City. Scholarships are also given to League 
students after application is made. All we 
demand is that the student should really 
need this financial assistance and sincerely 
intend to make the fullest use of all the 
opportunities the League affords him to 
realize his own aims. 

“The League fully realizes that there are 
two general needs that must be met. There 
are those students, on the one hand, who 
come to study at the League in order to 
enter the field of commercial art. This 
need is fully met at the League in classes 
taught by men who are acknowledged lead- 
ers in their fields. On the other hand, there 
are others whose aim is to create works of 
art, practically regardless of their commer- 
cial value. Some fit into neither one of 
these classes at the start, but, influenced 
partly by their own temperament and partly 
by their contacts with other students, make 
their own choice. 

“Why then have we abolished examina- 
tions? Simply because there is no need of 
them. As soon as a student tries to place 
his work on the market he gets all the ex- 
amination he wants and just exactly the 
kind of an examination he needs. His ex- 
periences have a very valuable reaction on 
his work in the school and upon his choice 
of classes. Any other form of examination 
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would be a work of supererogation. Fur- 
ther, the League felt that when the ele- 
ment of competition entered into examina- 
tions for scholarship contests the effect was 
positively harmful, harmful because, in the 
first place, it introduced and encouraged as 
a motive to painting, the winning of a prize, 
a motive perfectly valid in the commercial 
world, but positively harmful for creative 
artistic expression, second, by creating 
purely artificial standards of judgment and 
placing a ban on original and _ first-hand 
esthetic experience. 

“In adopting this point of view we of 
course took a very definite stand on the 
subject of art standards. To some it 
seemed that we were entirely abolishing all 
standards; but the League felt that exami- 
nations and Scholarship competitions fos- 
tered purely artificial, arbitrary and zsthet- 
ically meaningless standards, hence they 
were abolished. When wetry to compare two 
great masters like Giotto and Rubens, about 
whose merits there is no discussion, we at 
once realize that any standard that includes 
them both must deal with the psychological 
rather than the technical problem their art 
represents. Giotto broke through certain 
artificial standards that had been estab- 
lished by those who were imitating the 
early and sensitively powerful Byzantine 
Maziacs. Most great masters have been 
accused of breaking existing art traditions. 
Renoir and Cézanne are recent examples 
in France. All great artists have been true 
to the spirit, rather than the letter, of 
zsthetic law. They have made themselves 
as sensitive as they could to the form and 
movement and color of life, letting the un- 
predictable result take care of itself, anxious 


only to satisfy as best they could the needs 


of their sensitive nervous constitutions. 

“Feeling this to be true, our first step 
was to abolish the idea of competitive prizes 
from the school, next to get instructors for 
certain classes, who in a positive way would 
uphold this new point of view. We have 
also established a class without any in- 
structor where students can have the use 
of the model and do the kind of work they 
please. 

“The result of this policy has justified 
itselffa hundred-fold. Not only have we 
not nearly enough room for all who would 
like to study at the League; but there is an 
increased spirit of freedom and the free 
interchange of ideas. Some feel that this 
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freedom is dangerous and that in the case 
of the young and inexperienced it might 
result in deplorable effects and a waste of 
time. But as a matter of fact there is no 
real danger of this kind; the tendency is for 
students to place too much blind confidence 
in the statements of their instructors, and 
they but slowly develop critical judgment. 
The abolition of arbitrary authority in this 
art school is merely the application of de- 
mocracy to our school life. Any defects 
in a democracy are removed not by less, but 
by more, freedom.” 


GETTING GOOD EFFECTS 
ON “BOARD” 


EN and ink is a very difficult medium 

because of its declarative quality. 

For the same reason academy board 
presents exceptional difficulty to the painter. 
Academy board is not absorbent, and you 
can detect your defects immediately. You 
are compelled to overcome them because 
they are so evident. 

Joseph Cummings Chase chose academy 
board when he was commissioned to paint 
the A.E.F. because of its reproductive qual- 
ities and because it was easy to carry with 
him. “The board is distinctly unfriendly 
and uncompromising,’ said Mr. Chase, 
“when it is first used. Your work improves 
because it must be accurate from the first. 
Slight changes in drawing can be made, but 
any change in the envelope quality, and by 
envelope I mean the color quality of the 
whole composition, is practically impos- 
sible. It is good material for reproduction, 
because of this very definiteness. Paintings 
upon academy board give exactly what the 
camera photographs best, and so rarely 
finds, on canvas. There is a sort of indefi- 
nite effect of paint upon canvas resulting 
from welding of colors and tones due to 
absorption of the canvas. Then the artist 
realizes where the breaks occur, and usually 
to his discomfort. Because of the necessary 
accuracy to obtain good work, the student 
is apt to find the board a discouraging ma- 
terial, but in reality it is a very good friend. 

“Academy board is especially adaptable 
to one sitting paintings. It cannot be painted 
over time and again. The great difficulty 
for the student to overcome in his use of 
board is its non-absorbent quality. There 
is no assistance to be obtained from the 
board either in respect to texture of surface 


or the drying in effect of paint to produce 
harmonious combinations. The artist who 
likestowork in a definite mannerappreciates 
the opportunity the board offers as a test 
of his expertness, but if he is striving for 
vague effects and hesitates to put a definite 
record on the board, he should beware of it. 

“It is almost impossible to recommend 
any particular kind of board as the present 
market conditions have tended to lower the 
standard. Good work necessitates securing 
the best board possible. This should be pre- 
pared in the same way as a painter makes 
ready his canvas. A filler is not always 
necessary, but a coating of white lead or 
zinc may be completely painted over the 
surface and allowed to dry. This may be 
applied with any brush stroke that the artist 
may desire, giving to the board a quality 
either rough or smooth. If the portrait 
sitter is a child, a smooth surface gives the 
gentler effect, while with an old man model, 
a sturdier effect is gained with a rough 
surface. 

“Paint that is too thick is the chief thing 
to avoid when starting to work on academy 
board. Because the board is non-absorbent 
the paint will not dry in, and the best effect 
is secured by building up the paint upon 
itself. The handling rather suggests model- 
ling in the third dimension. 

Tinting the background must be done 
before the paint is applied. The tone must 
be put into the priming. A wash on the 
board’s surface is apt to be picked up by 
the turpentine when the artist starts to 
paint. Mix the color into the priming if it 
is to be used at all. 

“My personal experience has shown that 
the preservative qualities of academy board 
are good. Painting which I did fifteen 
years ago are apparently unchanged. The 
white of the board itself may have yellowed 
a trifle, but there is no chemical change 
apparent in the paint. On canvas there is, 
of course, a tendency for paint to go down 
in tone and for many of the painted tones 
to blacken. The enduring quality of the 
paint upon academy board is due, I judge, 
to the fact that the work on the board is 
done at one sitting, while the canvas is 
likely to be painted upon many times. If 
paper were not so brittle it would be con- 
sidered a better preservative than canvas. A 
moist climate such as we have here is not 
an especially good one for canvas. 

“The only way to clean sections of board 
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not covered by paint is with a dry cloth or 
with an eraser. The paint will wash, but 
the board is hurt by water. 

“Board is used advantageously for small 
outdoor sketches. It should not be re- 
garded as ‘cheap,’ for after it has been 
properly treated and prepared it is often 
more expensive than canvas. The painter 
must always be willing to discard a board 
which he finds to be defective. Good re- 
sults can also be got from the ordinary 
beaver board if it is well primed. Avoid 
the ‘rough’ academy board, manufactured 
with a pebbled surface, as the pebbles catch 
the lights and give a most disturbing effect. 

“After practise in the use of the board, 
the student will find that he can make more 
alterations and employ a greater variety of 
technique than he could when first using it. 
So long as a medium or a material feels 
unfriendly it is difficult for the artist to 
control, but it becomes friendly through 
constant service. Academy board is a ma- 
terial that does not allow the student to 
fool himself. William M. Chase once gave 
me a word of advice when, in his class, I 
was moving my painting back and forth to 
see the effect of different lights upon it: 
‘Young man,’ he said, ‘if it looks well in a 
bright light, it will look well anywhere.’ 
Some students do their work in a half light, 
giving themselves the benefit of the doubt, 
whereas only the student who deliberately 
chooses the more searching light progresses 
more rapidly, because he does not attempt 
to fool himself.” 


INDUSTRIAL 
CIL 


The Industrial Arts Council has recently 
been organized to develop ways and means 
for establishing a practical method of edu- 
cating American designers and craftsmen. 
At the first meeting, held February 10th, 
twenty-nine industrial, art and educational 
organizations were represented by delegates. 
W. Frank Purdy, of the Gorham Co., was 
elected Chairman, and John Clyde Oswald, 
editor of the “American Printer,’ Vice- 
Chairman. 

The organizations represented included: 
Association of National Advertisers, Archi- 
tectural League of New York, Art Alliance 
of America, Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, Association of Com- 
mercial Artists, Paper Cover Manufactur- 
ing Association, National Society of Crafts- 
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men, National Society of Decorative Arts 
& Industries, Dress and Waist Association, 
National Retail Dress and Goods Associa- 
tion, Association of Manufacturers of 
Decorative Furniture, National Ornamental 
Glass Manufacturers Association, Society 
of Interior Decorators, American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, Greeting Card Associa- 
tion, Jewelry Crafts Association, National 
Society of Manufacturers of U. Milli- 
nery Chamber of Commerce, Monumental 
Crafts Association, Municipal Art Society, 
National Arts Club, Public Education As- 
sociation, School Art League, School Crafts 
Club, Silk Association of America, Sterling 
Silverware Manufacturers, Society of Illus- 
trators, Toy Manufacturers of the U.S. A., 
Upholstery Association of America and 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association of 
the U. S. 

The subject for discussion was “City, 
State and Federal Interest in Industrial Art 
Education.” The speakers included William 
T. Bawden of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, Leon L. Winslow of New 
York State University, and James P. 
Haney, Director of Art in the City High 
Schools. ‘We are two generations behind 
Europe in our art education,” said Dr. 
Haney. “The present situation is that we 
have an unexpected demand for talent; we 
have gifted young people but there are few 
opportunities for training. The economic 
conditions demand an immediate effort to 
supply well-trained designers and crafts- 
men. Manufacturers, artists, and educat- 
ors must unite to accomplish this. Mobil- 
izing our forces is necessary, and the In- 
dustrial Arts Council can do much to bring 
this about. Every manufacturer should 
feel it his duty and his privilege to aid this 
movement.” Further details can be secured 
from the office of the Council. 

The importance of an Industrial Art 
Council is greater than one would think at 
a glance because it not only means better art 
in all the industries, which means better 
homes and more beautiful surroundings; 
but it also means that the young artists who 
are making designs and who are interested 


-not only to perfect their art but to sell it, 


will have a real market for their work. In 
other words, the schools of design and in- 
dustrial art over the country can not only 
instruct their pupils to understand the beau- 
tifying of homes, but also help men earn 
comfortable incomes and enjoy art. 








